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the light of the teachings of Sri! Ramakrishna, which 
contain the germs of a philosophy of -Neo-Advaita. The 
last chapter of the book is devoted to an exposition of the ` 
Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna. It will be of great 
interest and value to University students of philosophy as 
well as general readers interested in Indian Philosophy. 
This autobiography of one of India’s earliest 
nationalists was first published in 1925 and is now 
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VIVEKANANDA’S CONCEPT OF GOD 
Dr. Mrs. INDIRA PALIT (SARKAR) . 


This year we are celebrating the 100th birth anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda, the great saint, scholar and patriot. Swami 
Vivekananda was always conscious.of the presence and existence 
of God and he wrote about Him in all his books. Let us reflect on 
some of his conceptions of God. : 

According to him God must exist as long as the universe exists. 
God creates the universe and the universe creates God and both are 
eternal. The theory of incarnation is the first link in the chain of 
ideas leading to the recognition of the oneness of God and man. 
God is the abstract compound of all that is merciful, good and 

helpful. This thoaght should be foremost in all minds. _ 
God is present in every human being. By serving others we 
serve God. We are but machines in the hands of God. This body 
is the outer form, God is the lamp within, We must learn calm 
submission to the will of God. Duty is the best school for. it. This 
duty is, morality. We should train ourselves to be thoroughly 
submissive. Selfishness is the devil incarnate in every man. 
Whenever we remove the thonght of self then God enters in our 
hearts. Light and darkness cannot remain together. God is the 

highest form of generalised law. When once this law is known 
all others can be explained as being subordinate to it. 

Man is born to struggle. He who struggles is better than he 
who does not attempt todo so. Stand up for God and let the world 
go its-way. Be free, death cannot free us. Freedom must be 
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attained by our own efforts during life, then when the body a 
there will be no rebirth for the free. 

Blessed are the pure of heart for they will see God. This 
sentence, according to Swami Vivekananda, is so great that this 
alone would save the whole world, even if all books and prophets 
were lost. This purity of heart will bring the vision of God. It is 
the theme of the whole music of this universe in which we live. - 

We should throw out our actions good or bad and never think 
of them again. What is done is done. We should throw off our 
superstitions, We should have no weakuess even in the face of 
‘death. _We should not repent or brood over past deeds- and not 
remember them. We cannot undo what has been done, and we must 
bear the effects,.but we should be careful never to repeat the -same 
thing again. We should give up the-burden of all deeds to the Lord. 

Whenever we drink. of the cup of desire we become mad. Day, 
and night never come together, so also desire and the Lord never 
come together. Give up desire, says Swami Vivekananda. Worship 
God, concentrate and meditate and do self-sacrificing work,: these 
are the ways of breaking away from Maya’s net, but we must first 
Have the strong desire to get free. The flash of light that- will 
illuminate the darkness, is within us, just control the mind. We 
shonld bear every misery without knowing that we are miserable. 
We should think of God day and night. God is existence absolute, 
knowledge absolute, bliss absolute.. | 
= How much of tempests and.waves we have to mealies before 
we` reach the heaven of peace! The greater .a mau has.become, 
the fiercer are the ordeals that he has to pass through. The-earth 
is’ enjoyed by heroes. We should have no fear, for fear is death, 
fear is sin, fear is hell, fear is —, fear is a wrong 
approach to life. 


Swami Vivekananda has mayai: man and finds that he has 
three qualities within himself—brutal, buman and godly. That which 
tends to increase the divinity in us is virtue and that which tends 
to increase the brutality is viee. We. must kill the brutal nature 
and become human, t.e., loving and charitable to one -and all. 
Virtue is that. which tends to- our improvement and vice to our 
degeneration. . Our goal is to--eross all these strata of our. being 
and find God. Every force completes a circuit. The force we call — 
man starts from the. Infinite God- and. must -returm to Him.” This 
return to.God must be accomplished i in one of the two ways, either 
by. slowly drifting back, going wiih nature, or by our own inward 
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power, which causes us to stopon our path, which would, however, 
if left alone, carry us in a circuit back to God. 

Three things are the special gifts of God to man, viz., the 
human body, the desire to be free and the power to get help from 
one who is already free. We must have devotion without a personal 
God. God is an infinitised human being. It is bound to beso, 
for so long as we are human, we must have a humanised God. 
We are forced to see a personal God and Him only. - 

There are three visions of God: The lowest vision is when 
God seems to have a body like ourselves. - A higher vision is when 
we invest God with human qualities and the highest vision is when | 
we come so far as to see God Himself. The devotion to God as 
seen in every religion is divided into two parts, the devotion which 
works - through forms and ceremonies and ‘that which works 
through love. Be l aE 

Perfect love is very rare in human. relations for human love 
is always inter-dependent and mutual. - But God’s love is a. 
constant stream and nothing can hurt or disturb it. When man 
loves God as his highest ideal, then love is carried to the extreme 
evolution and it becomes a great power in the universe. The world. 
needs people who are mad with the love of God. . In God all natures 
are possible. We can love God as we love a father. : 

Swami Vivekavanda’s conceptions of God. are maiifola and 
expressed in diverse ways. His ideas so full of deep significance 
give ample food for thought. We may close this short article 
by quoting a fine phrase of Swami Vivekananda where ‘he says : 
“We must believe in ourselves, then we shall believe in God.”’. 
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SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA 


PRINCIPAL AMIYAKUMAR SEN 
Anandamohan College 


III—RAMMOHUN’S “REMARKS” 


Rammohun took an interest in whatever contributed or appeared to 
him to contribute to the welfare of his country and ‘‘his communications 
to our legislature show with what, closeness of observation, soundness of 
judgement and comprehensiveness of views he had considered the various 
circumstances which interfered, with its improvement or which, on the 
other hand, tended to promote it.. They show him at once the 
philosopher and the patriot.” These observations of Dr. Lant Carpehter 4? 
are fully illustrated in Rammohun’s “‘Remarks’’. He was greatly 
distressed at the grinding poverty of the masses.. The- peasantry; after 
paying for labour and seeds and the rent, had little left for their livelihood. 
For ameliorating their condition it was absolutely necessary to introduce 
better methods of cultivation into the country: The older system prevalent 
in the fields of trade and manufactures which remained untouched by the 
momentous changes which had transformed English trade and industry 
must be replaced by newer and better systems. Constant contact with 
- Europeans alone could change the mental outlook. of ‘‘native industrialists. 
and traders’. This is why Rammohan. supported the settlement of 
Europeans in India. In his remarks submitted to the Select Committee 
of, the House of Commons in England he observed: ‘‘Huropean settlers 
in India. will introduce the knowledge they possess of superior modes of 
cultivating the soil and improving its products and improvements in the 
mechanical arts and in tke agricultural and: commercial systems generally 
by which the natives of course would benefit.”’ 

India was, at that time, passing through an era of demoralisation 
and decadence. The mechanical subservience to custom and authority had 
brought about a state of society where thera was little to enthuse the well- 
wishers of the country. Orthodox Hindus ‘‘over whose opinions prejudice 
and obstinacy prevailed more than good sense and judgement, preferred 
custom and fashion to the authorities of their scriptures and, therefore, 
continued, under the form of religious devotion, to practise a system which 
destroys to the utmost degree the natural texture of society’’.* 
Rammohun sought to use all methods to awaken them from mental torpor 
and ‘‘dream of error’. He tried to explain to them the real spirit of the 
Hindoo scriptures. He was, however, equally conscious of the 
progress made in European countries due to the development of liberal 

42, err & Letters of Raja Rammohan Ray Ed. by D. K. Biswas & P, C. Ganguli 
48. Bal Rammohun Ray on the Settlement of Europeans in India: The English 


works of Raja Rammohun Rey (Panini) p. 818. 
44, Ibid., p. 45. 
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thought and ideas. He felt that his countrymen should also come into 
contact with such ideals and imbibe therefrom new visions of society. He 
hoped that “by a free and extensive communication with the various 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the supersititions and prejudices which have 
subjected the great body of Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience and disqualified them from useful exertions’’.*® 

In his paper on the Judicial System of India Rammohun had pointed 
out how, during this transitional period of the British Administration, the 
judicial system was not fully developed. .It was more or less the old 
Moslem system with a veneer of modern principles. He was of opinion 
that liberal systems and principles, like trials by Jury, and the codification 
of laws, should be introduced to place the system of the administration of 
justice on a firm basis. He was also in favour of establishing in India 
other liberal institutions borrowed from the West. He was convinced that 
the settlement of Huropeans in India would facilitate such borrowings. 
The European settlers were “on a par” with the rulers of the country. 
They were ‘‘aware of the rights belonging to the subjects of a liberal 
Government”. It would be easier for them to “obtain from the local 
Government or from the Legislature in England the introduction of many 
necessary improvements in the laws and judicial system; the benefit of 
which would, of course, extend to the inhabitants generally, whose 
condition would thus be raised’’.** 

In his paper on “the Revenue System of India’, Rammohun had 
pointed out how the cultivators were ‘“‘placed at the mercy of the 
Zaminders’ avarice and ambition’’*? and ‘“‘subjected to the extortions and 
intrigues of surveyors and measurers;’’ 48 how landholders, through their 
local influence and intrigues easily succeeded in completely setting aside 
their rights ;4® and how further ‘‘ there was in practice no fixed standard 
to afford security to cultivators although such a standard was laid down 
in theory’. Without support from others it was very difficult, if not 
impossible, for tenants to obtain redress for their grievances. Some of the 
planters in the interior had sided with tenants against the maladministra- 
tion of Zaminders and native revenue officers and Rammohun had high 
hopes that ‘‘ the presence, countenance and support of European settlers 
would not only afford to the natives protection against the impositions 
and oppressions of their landlords and other superiors but also against 
any abuse of power on the part of those in authority’’.*° 

At a time when scientific education had not received that importance 
which it deserves in the curricula of even Western Universities, it was 
the far-sighted vision of Rammohan which made him insist, in so uncertain 
terms, upon the inclusion of Science in the educational system of his own 
country. Not that he was blind to the value of the indigenous sanskritic 


45. Ibid., p 315. 
46. Ibid , p. 316. 
47, Ibic.. p, 278 Q30. 
48. Ibid., p. 274 QIL. 
49. Ibid.. p. 273 Q9. 
50. Ibid.. p. 315. 
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culture of India; his association with the Vedanta College and his contro- 
versies with Christen ‘missionaries are sufficient to show what interest. 
he felt in the wisdom of the past; but he was. fully convinced. that without 
scientific education no future progress was possible for any country, far 
less for India. His attempts to gain the support of official] Europeans 
proved unsuccessful; and he had to turn to non-official Europeans for 
support. The. efforts of David. Hare for the spread of education among 
the natives of Calcutta, the part that Sir Edward Hyde Rast played in the 
establishment of the Hindu College, the establishment of schools and 
seminaries by Dr. Duff and his associates, gave him ample hope for the 
future. He supported. the settlement of Europeans in India as he was 
convinced that ‘‘ the European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education, for the eultivation of 
the English language throughout the country and for the diffusion of 
knowledge of European arts and science’. j 


In his Memorial to the Supreme oust and Appeal to the King-in- 
Council regarding the Freedom of the Press, Rammohun had laid special 
emphasis on the necessity of intercommunication between England 
and India. He had pointed out that the authorities in England should 
be always informed about the state of. affairs in India. - Whether the 
schemes introduced by Government were equitable or not; how the native 
subjects were faring under their administration—these were questions 
which required the careful consideration of the authorities in England. 
This made it necessary for information, not only from official but also from 
impartial non-official sources, to be brought before them. ‘* Every good 
Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human nature, and 
reverences the Eternal Governor of the World, must be conscious of the 
great liability to error in managing the affairs of a vast empire; and there- 
fore he will be..anxious to afford every individual the readiest means of 
bringing up to his notice whatever may require his interference.” 5 It 
was this consideration which urged him.to take a prominent part in the . 
agitation for a Fr ee Press, in India. Being so far unsuccessful in his efforts ` 
in this matter, the only hope left to him was: communication to England 
through Europeans. We know how he communicated his appeal-to ‘the - 
King-in-Council regarding Free Press through an Englishman ; . similarly 
documents ‘concerning the East India Jury Act were sent to Crawford, 
another Englishman: He, consequently; supported’ the settlement of 
Europeans in India so that “ As the intercourse between the settlers and 
their friends and connections in Europe would gr éatly multiply ‘the 
- channels .of communication. with this country (England), the public and 
the Government here would become: much more correctly informed and 
consequently better qualified to legislate on Indian matters that at- 
present, when, for any authentic information, the country ‘is at the. mercy 
of the repr esentations of comparatively a féw individuals and those chiefly 


the parties who have the management of public oF in their hands, and 


BD, Tid p. 448. 
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who can hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their own labours 
with a favourable eye *’.*9 


Rammohun was conscious of the fact that during the period 
when Britain was gradually becoming the supreme power in India, the 
country was passing through a “‘phase of all-round decadence ”. He saw, 
a man of his acute mind and local knowledge could not but see, the selfish 
cruel and almost insane errors of the English in governing India, bué he 
also saw that their system of Government and policy had redeeming 
features not to be found in the native Governments. Without seeking to 
destroy, therefore, his object was to reform and improve the system of 
foreign Government to which his native country had become subject and, 
“without stimulating his countrymen to discontent and disaffection, his 
endeavour was, by teaching them a pure religion and promoting among 
them an enlightened education, to qualify them for the enjoyment of 
more extensive civil and political franchise than they yet possessed’’.*4 
He admitted that ‘‘at present the whole empire (with the exception of 
a few provinces) had been placed under the British power, and some 
advantages had already been derived from the prudent management of 
its rulers from whose general character a hope of future quiet and 
happiness is justly entertained”. But it was only the future which could 
finally judge the achievements of the British Administration. ‘‘ The 
succeeding generation will, however, be more adequate to pronounce on 
the real advantages of this Government.” ‘‘ He always contended ”’, 
Arnot observed, “for the continuance of the British rule for at deat 
forty or fifty years to come for the good of the people themselves.” 55 It 
was this conviction which urged him to support the settlement of 
Europeans in India: for ‘‘ In the event of an invasion from any quarter, 
east or west, Government would be better able to resist it, if, in addition 
to the native population, it were supported by a large body of European 
inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the ruling 
power and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment of their 
civil and political rights ’’ and ‘‘ the same cause would operate to continue 
the connection between Great Britain and India on a solid and permanent 
footing, provided that only the latter country be governed in a liberal 
manner by means of Parliamentary superintendence and such other 
legislative checks as may be devised and established. India may thus, 
for an unlimited period, enjoy union with England, and the advantage of 
her enlightened Government; and in return contribute to, support the 
greatness of this country’’.°¢ | 


Rammohun could think of a permanent connection between Great 
Britain and India only if India was liberally governed; the example of 
Canada had shown him that ‘‘ an anxiety to effect a separation from the 
mother country is not .the.natural wish of.a people even tolerably well- 
ruled ’’. Similarly ‘* the mixed community of India as long | as “they are 
53. Ibid., p. 816. 

54, Collet—Life & Letters of Raja Rammonun Ray, p. 387. Rev. William Adam A 
Leeture on the Life and Times of Raja B ankaa Rav, Boston, 1845. 


55. Asjatic Journal N. 8. Vol. XIT p. 212 Quoted by Col'et—Life p. 389, 
56. The English works of Raja Rammohun Ray (Panini) p. 818. 
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treated liberally and governed in an enlightened manner will feel no 
disposititon to cut off its connection with England, which may be 
preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries’’.57 He, 
however, “ joined with some noble-minded far-seding Englishmen who 
had expressed the opinion that the wisest and most honorable course, the 
justest and most humane, which England could pursue towards India was, 
by education and by a gradual development of the principles of civil and 
political liberty in the public institutions she established and sanctioned, 
to prepare the natives ultimately to take the Government of their own 
country into their own hands. To co-operate in (bifinging about such 
a result was one of the Rammohun’s unceasing aims.: He could, 
consequently, visualise a day when the population of India, raised to 
wealth, intelligence and public spirit, might effect a separation between 
England and India; yet, even then, ‘‘ the existence of respectable settlers 
(consisting of Europeans and their descendants, professing Christianity, 
and speaking the English language, with the bulk of the people, as well 
as possessed of superior knowledge, scientific, mechanical and political) 
would bring that vast empire in the east to a level with other large 
Christian countries of Europe °. Strong in the strength of its immense 
riches and extensive population, enlightened by the new knowledge 
derived from the’ West, she might (through these settlers and their 
descendants) become the Enlightener of the East and might succeed, 
sooner or latter, in enlightening and civilising the surrounding nations of 
Asia. ‘‘ If events should occur to effect a separation (which may arise 
from many accidental causes about which it is vain to speculate or make 
predictions) still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial inter- 
course may be kept up between two free . . . countries, united as they 
will then be by resemblance of language, religion and manners.’’** 

It might very well be urged that the settlement of Europeans in 
India so ardently advocated by Rammohun led to many evils which 
ultimately resulted in the revolt of the Indigo-growing ryots. He was, 
however, conscious of the disadvantages which might be apprehended and 
suggested remedies “ calculated to prevent them’. The settlers were 
a distinct race, kindred of the rulers; as such, they might ‘‘assume an 
ascendancy ’’ over the natives or “‘ aim at enjoying exclusive rights and 
privileges ’’. They might further “ wound the feelings of the natives es 
and ‘‘ subject them to humiliations on account of their being of a 
different creed, colour, and habits ’’. He pointed out that the higher and 
better classes of Europeans were, ‘‘ very saldom, if ever, found, guilty of 
intruding upon the religious or national prejudices of persons of unculti- 
vated minds ’’. He recommended that ‘‘ for the first twenty years at 
least, European settlers should be from among educated persons of 
character and capital °. He further pointed out that “ the enactment of 
equal laws ’’ and “ the establishment of trial by Jury ” would be felt as 
a strong check. on turbulent and overbearing characters among the 
settlers.*° l 

57. Ibid, p. 319 58. Collet—Tfe p. 387-88. 


59, The English works of Raja Rammobun Ray (Panini) p. 816-17. 
60. Ibid., p. 817: of the Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
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Europeans, as fellow-countrymen, might have readier access to 
persons in authority and thus obtain an advantage over the natives. 
. This might be prevented by the appointment of European pleaders in the 
country courts ‘‘ for, then, the counsel and attornies of both the parties 
would have the same access to the judge’’’.* : 

Natives, coming into contact with Europeans of rank and military 
officers under strict military discipline, entertained a notion of European 
superiority which made submission less humiliating. When they would 
come into contact with Europeans of all ranks and classes they would 
have to change their opinion regarding European superiority. .“ Frequent 
clash of interests and conflicting prejudices might gradually lead to” a 
struggle between the foreign and native races which would jeopardise 
public peace and tranquillity—‘‘ a state of things which would ultimately 
weaken, if not entirely undermine, the British power in India or at least 
occasion much bloodshed, from time to time, to keep the natives in 
subordination ’’.6? In fact ‘‘ the difference in character, opinion and 
sentiments between Europeans and the Indian race, particularly in social 
and religious matters is so great that the two races could not peaceably 
exist together as one community in a country conquered by the former, 
unless they were gradually assimilated by constant intercourse, continued 
and increased for a long period of years under a strong and vigorous 
system of police ’’. Moreover, the European labourer could not compete 
with natives ‘‘ who are accustomed to the climate and from their very 
different habits of life with regard to good clothes and lodging, can. 
subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what is required by 
European labourers °. Such a state of things might be prevented only 
by the restriction of the European settlers to “ the respectable and 
intelligent class.” They would “‘raise the European character still higher’’, 
“emancipate their native neighbour from the bondage of ignorance and 
superstition ’’ and thereby secure their affection.* 

It might be urged that Indians, after they had reached a high stage 
of moral and intellectual development might, in alliance with European 
settlers, revolt (as the United States of America formerly did) against the 
power of Great Britain and ultimately establish independence. ‘‘ In 
‘reference to this it must be observed that the Americans were driven to 
rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise they would not have revolted and 
separated themselves from England. Even if such an occassion arises 
there would, owing to the influence of Europeans, still continue a friendly 
and highly advantageous commercial intercourse between England and 
India.’’ 


IV—RAMMOHUN AND LORD WILLIAM BENTINOK 


In’ his Minute, dated 30th May, 1929, Lord William Bentinck 
admitted ‘“‘It remains to inquire whether the giving more facility to 
6l. Ibid., p. 318. - 
62. Ibid., p. 818. 
63, Ibid., p.288; Questions & Anawers of the Revenue System of India Q. 49 cf, 


Minutes of the Governor-General, 
64, Ibit., p. 318. 
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Europeans to settle in the interior with the power of acquiring landed 
property is likely to be attended with any or what hazard of evil. On, 
this point I confess my present sentiments. differ considerably from those 
I once held and the circumstance makes me, with more confidence, oppose 
myself to opinions held by people for whom I cannot but entertain a 
- sincere respect ’’, 

The principal merchants of Calcutta in their’ memorial referred to 
(i) losses resulting from the insecurity of land, (i) litigation and affrays due 
to such insecurity and (ii) the importance. of the indigo-trade. They 
never referred to other aspects of the problem. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe laid special emphasis on (i) the rights of a peace- 
able subject to the possession of land, (ii) the financial prosperity of India 
which such restrictions impeded and lastly (iii) the question of the security 
of India in the absence of a body of supporters. | 

Mr. Bayley referred to the restrictions as being abundantly 
embarrassing and the necessity of a common code applicable to Indians 
and Huropeans alike. None of them could, therefore, be regarded as 


responsible for the changed outlook of Bentinck. | ; 

On his arrival in Calcutta Lord William Bentinck ‘‘ had too keen an 
eye for the material facts of the situation to overlook the value of a man 
who had been a life-long mediator between Hindu and European civilisa- 
tions; and he was still less likely to omit consulting the great champion 
of the Anti-Suttée Movement ’’.*5 ‘‘ The eminent native philanthropist 
who had long taken the lead of his countrymen on the question of Suttee 
was requested to submit his views of it in a written form and was subse- 
quently honoured with an audience by the Governor-General.” °° Lord 
Bentinck himself gives an account of this or a similar interview with 
Rammohun: “I must acknowledge that a similar opinion as to the probable 
excitation of a deep distrust of our future intentions was mentioned to 
me, in conversation, by that enlightended native, Rammohun Ray, a warm 
advocate for the abolition of Sati and of all other superstitions and corrup- 
tions engrafted on the Hindu religion which he considers originally +o 
have been a pure deism.” Orthodox Hindus were apprehensive .of 
intimate conversations between Rammohun and ‘Bentinck and of the 
influence that Rammohun might exert on the mind of the newly arrived: 
Governor-General. As a warning to Bentinck they denounced the position 
that Rammohun had taken-up, viz., that the practice of suttee was not 
required by the laws of Hindus “‘ as a doctrine derived from a number of 
Hindus who have defiled themselves by eating and drinking forbidden 
things in the society of Europeans and are endeavouring to deceive your 
Lordship in Council ’’. He was asked to consult orthodox pundits. ‘‘ In 
a question so delicate as the interpretation of our sacred books and the 
authority of our religious usages, none but pundits and Brahmins and 
teachers of holy lives and known learning and authority ought to -~be 
consulted.” 6 Their anxiety and insistence show how very apprehensive 

68. Collet—Tuife p. 254-%5; 66. Ibid., p 256 
67, Bentinck—Minute on Suttee—Haja Remmobun Ray and Progressive. Movements in 
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they had become of Rammohan’s influence on Bentinck. This intimacy 
continued even after the abolition of Suttee. Mr. J. Young in his letter 
of introduction to Jeremy Bentham observed: ‘‘ It is no small compliment 
to such a man that even a Governor-General like the present, who, though 
a man of the most honest intentions, suspects every one and trusts no. 
one, and who knows that Rammohun Ray greatly disapproves of many _ 
of the acts of the Government, should have shown him so much respect 
as to furnish him with introductions to friends of rank and political 
influence in England.’’®* ‘‘ Lord William Bentinck remained to the last 
a great admirer of Rammohun. He donated a sum of Rs. 500 to the 
Rammohun Memorial Fund when the death-news of the Indian 
Reformer came to Calcutta and promised further contributions.’’7° Such 
being the intimacy between Bentinck and Rammohan there is every 
chance of Rammohun influencing Bentinck to change his outlook. 

Bentinck was an administrator who had to follow the policies laid 
down by the Court of Directors and, in case of deviations, convince them 
' with arguments that the course he followed was the right one. So far as the 
question of settlement of Europeans in India was concerned he was aware of 
the accumulated evidence against it and the strong. prejudices of the Court 
of Directors. In his Minutes he had to take up the arguments produced 
before the Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament in 1818 and 
show either that the times had changed or that these arguments did not 
take into account the realities of the situation. This is exactly the 
procedure he followed in his Minutes. He arguments had; therefore, to 
bè rigidly confined within the limits of the contentions they were to refute. 
Discussions on broader principles of statesmanship would be regarded as 
irrelevant and carry little weight with the Directors whom he wanted to 
convince. The very language of his. first minute shows how he was 
chafing under these restrictions and whenever he got any opportunity he 
entered into discussions of the larger problems of policy and statemanship. 
It is in such excursions into the realms of political principles that one can 
discern very significant points of resemblance pooween the: opinions of 
Bentinck and Rammohun. 

Rammohun spoke of the introduction by European settlers of 
superior modes of cultivation and improvements in the mechanical arts 
and the agricultural and commercial systems: Bentinck pointed out 
that it was the boundern duty of the Government to hearness the productive 
potentialities of the country by the introduction of European capital and 
European skill. 

Rammohan described how Indians would be delivered from supersti- 
tions and prejudices by an intimate contact with European settlers. 
Bentinck asserted that the diffusion of knowledge would be tardy ‘‘unless 
we add to precept the examples of European mingling familiarly with the 
natives in the course of their profession and practically demonstrating by 
daily recurring evidence the nature and value of the principles we desire 
to inculeate ” 
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Rammohun .was of opinion that the presence of Huropean settlers 
would afford to natives protection against oppression of landlords and 
abuse of power on the part of officers. Bentinck was aware of the oppres- 
sion of the Zaminders and Omlahg and referred’ to cases where the ryots 
preferred the planters to the Zaminders—which preference might be a 
check on the Zaminders’ oppressions. He further pointed out that the 
residence of a large number of European settlers in the interior “ would 
open up much useful information. Complaints of mismanagement on the 
` part of local authorities would be made with comparative freedom ”’. 

Rammohun asserted that the support of a large body of European 
settlers closely connected by national sympathies with the ruling power 
would strengthen the hands of Government against attack from any 
quarter. Bentinck pointed” out that *“ their number, though altogether 
feeble when opposed to the arms and unaided by. the resources of the 
State, might powerfully reinforce our means of putting down internal or 
resisting external hostility.” : 

Rammohan spoke of the introduction of many necessary improvements 
in laws and the judicial system through the influence-of European settlers. 
Bentinck was convinced that “in the Civil branch of the Government 
they (European settlers) would present a cheap- and excellent substitute 
for miuch of the existing expensive and inefficient establishments. In 
our courts of judicature we might-then hope to introduce, with compara- 
tive facility, the best institutions of our country.” : l 7 

Rammobun recommended that Huropean settlers should be from 
among educated persons of character and capital and pointed out “ that 
European labour could not, in a hot country, compete- with native 
labourers who are accustomed to the climate and . ; . . can subsist on at 
least one-sixth,-if not one-tenth of what is required by a -European 
labourer.’’ Bentinck observed ‘‘ without adverting to the - difficulty of 
transporting any large number of labourers to so distant a country, India, 
I may remark, offers no advantage. to the European who has only his 
labour to bring to market. In providing himself with the comforts 
necessary to his existence he must here expend a sum that would much 
more than purchase an equivalent of native labour; and the comparative 
value of the latter must increase with improved skill' and kuowledge . . 
And the-climate must, in almost all districts, confine the European 
husbandman to the work of general superintendence, In all the branches 
of industry, indeed, it is European capital, skill. and example which India 
` requires and for which she offers a market. European labour is not 
wanted, and could. not be maintained. The settlers therefore must be 
men of capital and skill. A labouring class who should attempt to settle 
would perish. There is no scope for wild adventure.’’ Although. he did 
not recommend restriction of emigration to men of capital and skill, he 
emphatically discouraged the settlement of European labourers in - India. 

Rammohun visualised a day when there would be effected a separation 
between England and India. Bentinck was also confronted: with the 
‘game possibility. ‘‘ But it may be said ’’, so Bentinck observed, ‘‘ that 
the danger lies in the union of British settlers with the natives of the 
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country; and this is a more intelligent ground of argument. It assumes, 
however, a vast change to have occurred in the frame of society, such as 
can scarcely be looked for in centuries to come; I might almost say a vast 
improvement, which would imply that the time had arrived when it would 
be wise in England to leave India to govern herself; for, assuredly, if we 
suppose the distinctions of tribe and caste to have ceased and conceive 
these rich and extensive regions to be filled with a united people capable 
of appreciating and asserting political freedom, we must complete the 
picture by imagining that England has (voluntarily or involuntarily) ceased 
to withhold privileges she has taught them to exercise.” Bentinck 


belonged to that band of noble-minded far-seeing Englishmen who > 


expressed the opinion that the wisest course for England to pursue with 
regard to India was to prepare the natives ultimately to take the Govern- 
ment of their own country into their own hands. The close resemblance 
between the ideas of Rammohan and Bentinck must have been due to 
the mutual exchange of thoughts and ideas between them in conversations 
‘one of which Bentinck so graphically described in his minute on Suttee. 

Like Rammohun and Bentinck the majority of witnesses before the 
Select Committee expressed opinions ‘‘favourable to the extended 
settlement of respectable Europeans only, possessed of capital and. skill ’’. 
The witnesses expected that from the settlement in India of this type of 
people greater advantages than disadvantages would result to the 
country.” 

The new Charter Act of 1833, made a provision to thè effect that the 
Europeans were free to resort to and settle in, any part of the territories 
in the possession of the Company before 1800 without licence, but they 
were excluded from the territories obtained by the Company since that 
period where they could go and reside only upon licence from the local 
Government,’’” l 

It would perhaps have been better if the Parliament of Great 
Britain had accepted the recommendation of Rammohun that ‘‘educated 
persons of character and capital should now be permitted and encouraged 
to settle in India, without any restriction of locality or any liability to 
banishment, at the discretion of the Government and the result of this 
experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation on this 
subject ’’.73 This policy of gradualness would have prevented the advent, 
in India, of undesirable persons who afterwards became responsible for 
much of the oppression on their tenants. Such a cautious policy would 
have contributed to the improvement of industries and agriculture without 
its attendant evils of maladministration and oppression. Bengal would 
have been spared much of the. oppressions which'led to the disorders 
connected with the agitation by indigo-growers. 

Rammohun expected improvement in agriculture from the superior 
methods of cultivation introduced into India ‘by Huropean-settilers. 
That it was ‘‘not’’ a vain expectation appears from some observations in 
Mr. N. G. Mukherjee’s Handbook of Indian Agriculture. Says 

71. Report of the Select Committee House of Commons Vol VITI p. 374. 
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Mr. Mukherjee: ‘‘Indeed Indian agriculture has been actually vastly 
improved by our contact with the West. European planters have been > 
' the means of introducing important innovations. In the most out-of-the- 
way places in India we find European planters carrying on agricultural. 
experiments and improvements imperceptibly and noiselessly.’’™ 

The part played by British capital and skill in the establishment 
of Industries in India needs no mention. The Industrial progress of 
India owes much to European capital, European initiative and European 
example; and the contributions made by Bentinck, Rammohun and -his 
associates towards the cause of the industrial reorganisation of the country 
by facilitating the introduction of European skill and capital should be 


gratefully remembered. 
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“THE POETRY OF PAINTING” 


Pror. 8. B. SEN SARMA 
Lecturer in Bengali, S. S. College, Jiaganj 


The world is there not only to be talked about but -to be observ- 
ed. We have not only tongues with which to speak, and ears with 
which to hear, but eyes with which to see. Our ears give us not 
simply music, sounds void of meaning and sufficient in themselves 
for our delight. They give us also sounds as symbols, as elements 
of logical signification. For the eye, too, things may be indifferent 
symbols as are the letters on a page, or as the particular language 
in a practical communication or scientific treatise happens to be 
written. The things about us to the completely pragmatic or hurried 
intelligence constitute merely a succession of symbols. As Roger 
_Fry points out in “Vision and Design’’ in the ordinary seeing we do 
during the day, we do not in any aesthetic sensas use our eyes ab all. 
We see as much of objects, so to put it, as we need to get around with. 
What is there plastically, in the way of colour and line and shape and 
volume, we do not see at all. 


But colours and shapes are more or less arresting to everyone. 
All of us, the psychologists tell us, respond to sensory stumuoli with a 
motor response. In most people, however, the response is mierely 
incipient. It is merely the twitch of a| muscle or the hardly noticed 
excitation of a sensory nerve. The painter and sculptor, however, 
turn their sensations into deliberate motor responses and incarnate those 
responses on canvas or in marble. The observer, too, regarding a 
work of plastic art, is arrested by its specifically plastic values, by 
what is there actually to the eye. 

That there are in the plastic arts other valves than merely plastic 
ones we shall have occasion presently to observe. ‘The eye is always 
the eye of a human being, and what is visually present may, like the 
words -of prose or poetry, stir imagination. The shape and colour 
are the shape ani colour of something, and this Tajmahal in marble 
is a Holy Temple of Love, the tower, is a face, that splash of red 
in canvas isa feeling or the radiant part of a sunset. The things 
represented in a painting are associated with the whole repertory of 
human passions. The eye observing is that of a human being whose 
eyes are connected with other than purely visual apparatus, and who 
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has other than purely aesthetic interests, so mueli is this the case 
that there are persons with whom painting is always a vivid and Visible 
poetry, who never have been- trained and who never discipline them- 
selves to the enjoyment of what is simply and clearly there to the 
eye. The purely plastic enjoyment ofa picture would be restricted 

the lines and colours on canvas, the forms and masses of sculpture, 
the surfaces and volumes of architecture. In the case of architecture, 
considerations of utility enter into the aesthetic enjoyment of itself. 
But the utility is incarnate in the building, it is seen as — rather 
than imagined or thought to be such. 

The first step toward plastic appreciation is to recover the im- 
mediacy and innocence of the eye, and to live for the moment of 
observation in what is visually there. For many, painting is merely 
a photography in colour, etching a photography in which the lines are 
clear and fine. But thelover of painting and etching as such is not 
interested primarily in representation at all. He is interested in 
what he can see and what be can enjoy seeing.’ In painting this 
consists parimarily in colour, line and mags. In one sense it is hope- 
less and futile to discuss painting at all in words. As well might 
one try to render the experience of a Bach fugue logical formula. The 
specific effect of Jine, the unique appeal of various combinations of . 
colour are precisely what they are and as they are seen. No transla- 
tion into the medium of words is adequate. The effects of painting 
are like what the mysti¢ describes as the effects of the vision of God, 
incommunicable: “One can at best indicate by indirection the kind 
of pleasure that a printing gives us. As De’witt Parker admirably 
puts it in his principles of Aesthetics. | 

“It is not sufficient that the picture moves us through the vicarious 
presence on @ canvas of a moving object ; it must stir us in a more 
immediate fashion through the direct app2al of sense. © For example, 
a picture which presents us with a semblance of the sea will hold us 
through the power which the sea has over us; but-it will not hold 
us so fast as a picture of the same subject which in addition grips us 
through its greens and blues and wavy lines. ` The one sways only 
through the imagination ; the other through our sensés as well’’. 

Colours like muses are the functions of vibrations, and differences 
in the vibration of the ether produce differences in colour. These 
different colours have specific qualities and specific nervous effects, as 
induplicable and untranslatable into other terms as specific sounds 
‘or tastes or smells. Quite apart, then, from any differencés in asso- 
ciation colour asin sound; there are colouis brilliant and intense like 
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purple or violet, or soft and reticent like the cooler shades of blue. 
The colour organ, attempted some years ago, tried to make, not with- 
out success, an abstract art of.colour similar to the abstract art of 
tones which is music. Some persons more than others are extremely 
sensitive to these subtle variations in colours. The whole mood and 
magic of a painting may be conditioned by an artist’s gift in exploiting 
these primary nervous excitations which different colour combinations 
make. | 

©- Butin our ordinary experience, colours are not simply what 
they are to the eye; they are associated with sensations or memories 
pleasant or unpleasants ; red with blood, blue with sky, yellow with 
sunlight and summer, biack with mourning, and gray with autumn 
or with gloom. In some unexplained way, so interrelated are dur 
sensations and our memories, the colours in a painting may have 
intensified effects through these hardly realised associations. What 
colours are to the eye and what they evoke in the memory are both 
essential features of their aesthetic effect. 


One may come indeed to love colour in and -for itself; one may 
lose one’s self in it asin a timeless kind of music. But in painting 
colour is seldom experienced or enjoyed in isolation. It appears as a 
spot in composilion; itis bounded by lines; it accentuates shapes. 
In Indian ‘painting,’ Abanindranath and Gaganendra, for example, 
colour is the central and most notable glory. Even in Italian painting, 
Titian and Piero di Cosimo, for example, colour is the colour of some- 
thing, and there is structure as well as vibration in the painting. 
A painting is not a design in spots, meant merely to outdo @ sunset ; 
it is a richer dr:am of experience meant to outshine the reality. 

"The effect of colour 1s to create a kind of plastic harmoay and to 
induce a visual atmosphere. The objects in a painting become 
subdued to a certain light and hue; they become elements in an 
optical atmosphere. Frum one point of view, colour is indeed an 
obligato in painting. For objects are represented by lines and a 
painting is constructed of them. Colour glorifies the act of vision, 
giving its intensity and vitality and depths. But the eye, when it 
sees, mikes an act of synihesis, and synthesis is made possible through 
‘the forms and shapes which lines make possible. | s 

Lines, too, like colours, have specific effects. We speak verna- 
cularly of beautiful things as being ‘easy fo look at’. The symmetri- 
‘eal balance of parts of a painting, the easy fluency of a curved line, 
the decision of a straight one, all are contributions to our aesthetic 
pleasure. Specific types of lines, curved and broken ones, smooth 
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or wavy ones, cireles and ellipses, all, like the high.and low notes : 
of music, the intense and dull tinges and values of colour; have. 
unique nervous correlations. The lines in painting, like the rhythms 
in music, are themselves a kind of music. That this is so can easily 
be demonstrated by an experiment with such works of art as etchings, 
where there is no effect of colour, or some painting, notably the, 
Florentine, where ‘these are often poor or secondary. To see a line 
is for those sensitive to visual appeal, to move incipiently with it, 
and to live in the abstract object of their rhythmic combination. 
Thus apart from any other element of aesthetic. contrivance, the 
vertical reaches of Gothic art, the predominant horizontal of Renais- 
sance construction, the dancing lines ofa Greek vase, or the skeletal 
stiffness of archaic painting, all are immediate and intrinsic elements 
—of aesthetic pleasure. | 
There is good reason to believe that the effect of line ` qua, ins 
in painting is at once a vicarious sense of touch and a vicarious sense 
of motion. ‘Empathy’ isthe term some aestheticians like to use 
to describe the source of pleasure of the observer in the lines of 
painting and sculpture. By ‘empathy’ is meant that tendency of 
the body to experience in its own tensions and incipient movements 
what it perceives in external objects. We move in’ imagination and 
almost in fact with the lines of the paintings; a broken rhythm on 
the canvas breaks the flow of our perception and our impulsive motor 
Yesponse. A fluent and wavy line release tension and makes both 
our perception and our half-realised reaction easy and pleasurable. 
Just as in literature we live in the pages of a novel the lives of the 
‘imagined characters, so in painting we may be said to live the life 
of the lines on the canvas or in a marble. The effect of empathy 
is most notable and obvious in sculpture. We feel ourselves poised 
in moment and in rest with the archer (Giotto) and our own muscles 
grow tight with. the tension of some of the ‘fizures, tortured and 
muscular of Michelangelo or of Deviprasad and Ramkinkar. 
Abanindranath once suggested that each art, when succéssful, 
eiploited its peculiar material and its specific technical resources. 
‘The pleasure to be derived-from painting derives from the eye, the 
specific organ to which it is addressed. Critics, especially contem- 
‘porary critics, therefore, insist, as Mr. Albert C. Barnes does at great 
“and persuasive length in his ‘The Art in painting’, on the primary 
and plastic values in painting. The same holds true; of course, for 
sculpture. Logically speaking, there is no reason 'why painting should 
not, like music, be a completely abstract art, in which the elements 
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of line and colour and mass should be all that engaged the attention 
or all that should be expected to provide the enjoyment of the observ- 
er. From this extreme point of view, whether the composition or 
‘structure of a painting be a Madonna and a fisherwoman, or a bunch 
of flowers, or a group of cottages, is utterly indifferent. The literary 
or human significance of a painting is qua painting, utterly in- © 
different. To the critic intent upon ‘studying the pictorial values 
of painting, a geometric diagram of its structure, a map, as it were, 
of its colours, would be of immense interest, quite independent of 
what the objects represented were. Indeed, there are certain ex- 
‘tremists in contemporary criticism of -painting who forecast art in 
which there would be no representation of objects whatsover, in 
which the attention would have to be confined to what was immediate- 
ly there to the eye because there would bé nothing represented to 
distract the attention and the imagination. 

That the observer’s eye and the painter’s attention should be 
concentrated upon purely plastic values goes without saying.. Other- 
wise the art of painting becomes a sentimental. form of visual poetry. 
The eye is not on the outer object but on an adventitious inner reverie. 
The enjoyment of painting becomes the literature of those who do 
not know how to read. But that painting will ever become an art 
of purely abstract colour and form is extremely dubious. There are 
‘indeed good and purely aesthetic reasons why it should not. Objects 
of human interest and concern and familiarity have the aesthetic 
merit of fixing the attention. A painting does not lose quality because 
ite subject isa humanly interesting face, or a landscape in` which . 
one might find peace or freedom or joy. All that the painter and 
observer need remember is that it is not the subject that makes the 
painting, nor must the paintér rely upon the human interest of his 
subject as a substitute for aesthetic pleasure. Tho objects- represented 
must achieve in the painting pictorial value. What is humanly in- 
teresting must become in the immediacy of colour and line -plastically 
delightful. The naive observer who complains, therefore, that he 
never saw a-face or a sunset that ‘looked like that’ is telling the truth. 
But the truth that he tells is not an asethetic condemnation of paint- 
ing. The artist is not trying to. represent nature as a photograph 
might represent it. He is trying rather through the resources of 
of his art to covert some aspect of Nature or of the human world into 
@ composition interesting for what meets the eye and expressive rather 
of his total imaginative reaction to what he has seen than to that 
_Which in any neutral and objective sense is there. A brilliance of 
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colour impossible in Nature may be aesthetically justified; a 
Composition of lines that no landscape ever contained may make that 
landscape aesthetically real, if not literally true. A distortion of 
Nature may be necessary in the proportions of a painting. | 

The painter does not try in any slavish sense. to imitate Nature, 
or is he a logician trying to give a copy of reality. What is important 
is the aesthetic reality, that is, the sensuous vividness and plastic 
pleasure of a given moment of vision of an artist as he has embodied 
it in stone or on canvas. That reality is’ attained through, colour, or 
line. The justification of any combinations a painter may make of 
those is in the intensity and vividness and specifically pictorial beauty 
these produce. Thus the best portrait of a man may not in any 
literal sense be the truest. There may be colours in his face that the 
artist found but that Nature had not put there; and the line of his 
jaw might be such as no photographer would exactly show. But 
the portrait might none the less render that man magnificently. vivid 
to his friends—or to those who had never known him: The. distortion 
from Nature might be part of the technique an artist uses tó make 
‘it an arresting picture and a good one, good not in any sense of 
versimilititude or likeness, but ‘good to look ‘at’ and aesthetically 
real, E a Ho og ; 
‘The objects in a painting may indeed be- said to be. much less 
copies of a real world than elements of a reality that is nothing but 
the painting itself. The unity of that painted cosmos is the light 
in which the painter bathes all the objects inhabiting that particular 
framed segment of space. The structure of that world is in terms 
of that harmonious balance and integration of colours, lines and 
masses which the painter has proposed to himself and effected. The 
little coloured world becomes estimable not by the degree to which 
it ‘represénts’ a part of the world outside, it; but by the extent to 
‘which ‘it is clear, luminious, and organised in its own plastic terms 
of “colour and line and purely pictorial mood. In a picture by 
“Rabindranath, it is the common pervasive light in which the objects 
-seem to breathe that gives the painting total unity. In Nandalal 
“and in many é¢ontemporaries, itis the structure almost geometrically 
separable from the painting that constitutes, the essence of its pictorial 
being. The pleasures to be derived from it is the. please of : form, 
‘a synthesis of the seen’. | ` 


That painting is a kind of p or bias its own kind of oe 
goes without questioning. But the poetry of the plastic arts is not 
to be confused with the W802 of words. What is poetic in painting 
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is not :any literary subject matter. It is not the pastoral courtiers 
of Watteau that’ make his painting an enamelled pictorial verse. But 
those courtiers have been translated- or rather objectified in the lined 
and linear moods ‘of panting. The poetry of painting is line and 
colcur, which bave their own. imaginative reverberations, induce a 
hypnosis arid.a dream in a way that is a analogous to that of words- 
and rhythms but that is none the less distinctly that of painting, not 
of poetry. Those liquid. blues or yellows orf reds: or browns, that 
shadow falling here, that dash of line bere, that emphasis of mass 
there, it is in terms of these that the eye lives for the moment and 
in terms of these, too, that the p‘astically moved imagination is con- 
trolled. Rembrandt’s tragic figures and El Greco's grandees, the 
young aristocrats pictured by the Florentine Bronzio, the santhals 
by Nandalal, the dancers by Jamini Roy, may move us to reverie, 
but if we are actually looking at the picture, the reverie, too, will be 
pictorial, and it will be a meditation in terms of what is there to be 
seen, | 

The general considerations applicable to painting apply to sculp- 
ture also, and such special technical considerations as concern that 
art, this is not the place to consider. But there are one or two aspects 
of sculpture which make it more than technically a distinctive art. 
Its theme and subject matter, in the first place,!is primarily the 
human body, itself to human beings the most interesting of human 
objects and ideally the most beautiful sculpture may, therefore, have 
a twin appeal, the plastic appeal of its sensuous charm, and the 
translation into plastic and visual terms of those moral attitudes and 
logical intentions and imaginative associations of the familiar and 
beloved human type. The sculptured figure is interesting to look at, 
arouses feelings of muscular sympathy and tension and repose, 
awakens incipiertly the desire to touch and the 'sense of touch. But 
it is also a human figure arresting by its associations of heroic dignity 
or moral grandeur, or youthful grace or strength. In sculpture the 
mind of man becomes visibly incarnate, as does his will and his desire. 
The figure carved out of a block of marble or bronze in more than 
a figure in marble or bronze ; it is some selective ideal of humanity, 
eternalised in stone or metal. For this and for other reasons, 
sculpture demands a kind of grandeur of theme, and has flourished 
in ages where life was in the grand manner and afforded, as did 
Athens,—or Italy in the Renaissance and India in the Golden Era 
of the Gupta Rule, grand themes for the sculptor. But sculpture, 
even apart from the fact that it is the plastic embodiment of the 
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Previously, we have cursorily, mentioned Owen’s technical experi- 
ments. Here we shall relate them to his poetry and see how he, having 
achieved a supreme mastery of his new technique, applied it to his poetry 
with superb effects. His technique, which was an integral part of his 
poetry, should be discussed here at some length. We have discussed at 
length Owen as a war poet and the method he followed in his poetry. 
The method is, as we have seen, a realistic one. This method would be 
found to be somewhat similar to that of his contemporary German 
expressionists like Georg Trakl (1887-1914), Georg Heym (1887-1912), 
Ernst Stadler (1883-1914), Augustus Stramm (1874-1915) and others. 
Essentially a German movement and simple and limited in its range of 
interests, Expressionism began shortly before the outbreak of the First 
World War. ‘The prime aim of Expressionism was to write powerfully of 
matters within the experience of the majority’, so as to convey ‘an external 
rather than an internal vision’.* It was also directed towards counter- 
acting ‘the esoteric drift of Symbolism’. For this purpose it had to break 
violently. with the German poetic tradition, sacrifice the whole stiff 
syntax of the traditional verse and, finally, to evolve a new concentrated 
style of its own. Augustus Stramm, who carried expressionism to its 
extreme, even did away with punctuation. ‘Stramm’s: simple intention 
is’, says Mr. J. M. Cohen, ‘to communicate the sights, sounds and horror 
of war more directly than would be possible in a reasoned and, 
punctuated statement. He chooses his words to act as missiles that will 
explode in the reader’s mind, with the impact of a shell. In describing 
a trench-attack he attempts with raw immediacy to convey not a picture 
or a recollection but the actual sensations of the moment itself. :5 
l ‘From all corners fears yell will shriek whips life before it pure 
death the heavens shred blindly terror saugvers wildly on all sides.’— 
(‘Translated by Mr. J. M. Cohen).® 

In the original German each word is used -in isolation. But even 
the free English translation reproduces the lack of punctuation of the 
original lines, so that, they can be read in more than one way leading, 
at times, to a confusion of sense. The result is that the immediacy of 
‘impact is successfully conveyed, but there is no statement. This 
technique was followed’ by a number of Expressionist poets. In a 
similar, though punctuated style, Stadler conveys the idea of the move- 
ment of an express train through the bowels of the night. It will be 
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observed that in the long rhythms of his verse he reproduces the rumble 
of the train (cf. Stephen Spender’s The Hapress): 

‘Naked . banks, Quiet. Night. Recollection. Withdrawal into 
oneself. Communion. And fire and stress as a final blessing. As a feast 
of reproduction. As delight. As prayer. To the sea. To destruction.’ 
—(Trans. by Mr. J. M. Cohen).’ 

These two instances are. enough to -show the scope and purpose of 
expressionism and the length to which it can go. 

Owen’s expressionism, if is true, had not taken the extreme form 
of German expressionism as found in Stramm, yet, in his later poems 
such as Anthem for Doomed Youth, Insensibility, Eaposure, and 
Strange Meeting, he broke with the Romantic and the Georgian tradi- 
tions and evolved, in his use of assonance, dissonance and half-rhymes, 
a new technique, which brings him loser to the German expressionists. 


Before we proceed to a discussion of his use of the more daring 
technical experiments, let us see how he has conducted. technical experi- 
ments even within the traditional patterns of verse. In his Anthem for 
Doomed Youth, for instance, Owen has made, even within the framework 
of the -traditional sonnet, technical experiments of a remarkable kind. 
There. is, first, the juxtaposition of the harsh and the poetic words— 
cattle and passing-bells; secondly, in the second and the fourth lines 
there are the discordant rhymes—guns and orisons—intended to express 
the disharmony of war; thirdly, the onomatopoeia in the third and the 
seventh lines reproduces, respectively, the sounds of rifle fire and. the 
whizz of shells passing overhead: : ! = 


` Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
`> The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells — 


The alliteration in the third line, besides the onomatopoeia, is not without 
its significance. The figure which consists in a successive recurrence of 
the same letter (here, t’s and r’s) implies, here, the firing of bullets in 
rapid - succession. How. finely he plays with alliteration and onomato- 
poeia -in his poems can also be seen in the following line from Exposure, 
where the onomatopoeia echoes the hissing sounds of. rifle-shots and the 
alliteration | {the s’s) indicates ‘the successive flights of bullets’— 


- Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence. 
Let us digress a little for a word on this and other sonnets of Owen. 


Anthem for Doomed Youth is one of Owen’s best known poems and is, 
“undoubtedly, one of the finest sonnets in English literature. In both form 
and spirit-it is a perfect Shakespearean sonnet, with its structure of 
three quatrains followed by a couplet and the rhyme scheme, except that 
in the third quatrain, is slightly altered from the normal efef 
to effe. In some of his sonnets such as, Music, My Shy 
Hand, To a Child, Owen strictly observes the rhyme scheme of the 
Shakespearean sonnet—abab ceded efef gg. But in others he has intro- 
‘duced a variation in the rhyme scheme making it a blend of the 
Shakespearean and the Petrarchan rhyme schemes. Thus: in Thé Negt 
“War, the rhyme scheme is—abba’ cdde-efetgg; in Sonnet. (On seeing a 
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piece of our Artillery brought into action) it is—abbaabba cdedee. Mark 
that but for the final couplet the rhyme scheme would have been purely 
Petrarchan. Another technique Owen frequently follows in the formal 
pattern of the sonnet is to divide the fourteen lines of the sonnet 
obviously written in the Shakespearean form into two parts of eight lines 
and six lines respectively, thereby giving it the formal look of a 
Petrarchan sonnet. All these variations in the forms and rhyme schemes 
of the sonnet were prompted by his innate desire for experimentation 
in the techniques of verse—a desire which was further strengthened by 
his study of the technical innovations of French poetry. The sonnets 
just referred to as also others like The Unreturning, To My Friend, 
_ To Eros, Storm, Happiness, The Fates, and The End conclusively prove 
that even in the sonnet form Owen achieved perfection. 


The exquisite blend of pathos and poetry in the last six lines of 
Anthem for Doomed Youth makes the passage one of the finest specimens 
of Owen’s as well as of English poetry: 


What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


His sonnet The Next War also closes finely :— 

We laughed, knowing that better men would come, 

And greater wars; when each proud fighter brags 

He wars on Death—for Life; not men—for flags. 
In fact, many of Owen’s poems have fine endings (cf. the closing lines 
of such poems as, Insensibility, Spring Offensive, Apologia Pro Poemate 
Meo, Fragment: A Farewell, ` Inspection, The Sentry and Strange 
Meeting). It may not be any exaggeration to say that like George 
Herbert, Owen also was a poet of fine endings. > : 

Now let us resume our discussion of Owen’s application of such 
technical innovations as assonance, dissonance, half-rhymes, internal 
rhymes ete., which considerably influenced such modern poets as C. Day 
Lewis, Auden and others. These technical devices of Owen were, as 
we have mentioned before, considerably influenced by his study of the 
technical experiments of contemporary French poetry, particularly, by 
the technical innovations of M. Laurent Tailhade, the French Symbolist 
poet of powerful originality. But Owen’s innate flair for them should 
not be underestimated. He frankly enjoyed, as Mr. Blunden has aptly 
remarked, the art of verse. Successfully and progressively Owen deployed 
his new technical’ discoveries creating remarkable effects In many of his 
later poems such as those we have mentioned above, namely, Exposure, 
Insensibility and Strange Meeting. 

An untiring experimenter in the poetic techniques as Owen was, he 
spared no pains to explore the possibilities of the language for the 
purpose of expression. For the same purpose, he brings a rich vocabulary 
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to bear on ‘his poetry and this he does by exploiting words which are 
not commonly used in poetry, and by disbursing them in such a’ manner 
as to ‘derive unfamiliar chords’, to use the phrase of Mr. Blunden, from 
the English metrical speech, and to bring out a grave but telling music 
to match his theme. He even turns dots to his advantage, if they 
express his meaning. Exposure will provide a fair example of what we 
are speaking of here. The poem was written in February, 1917, when 
in that hardest of winters sharp fighting was in progress in’ the Somme’ 
battlefield on the Western Front. 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knive us . . . 
Wearied we keep awake because the night is silent... 

Low, drooping flares confuse our memory of the salient . 
Worried by silence, sentries whisper, curious, ORV CUS, 

But. nothing happens. 


This. is the first stanza of the poem which contains seven other 
similar stanzas, each consisting, as here, of four long lines followed abruptly 
by a short one. The short line at the end of the first stanza repeats itself 
as a refrain at the end of four out of the eight stanzas of the poem. 
The dots occur only at the end of the first three lines of the first stanza 
(see above) and of the first line of the third stanza. It is interesting 
to observe that the dots at the end of the first three’ lines of the stanza 
quoted above denote the continuity of the feeling expressed in the lines. 
Thus the long lines of the poem with dots. at the end of some of them 
suggest long hours of continued exposure (hence the title) to the most 
biting blasts of ice cold east winds of that 1916-17 terrible winter. The 
dots further emphasize the feelings of brain-ache, biting cold, weariness, 
silence and confusion—the feelings which the lines are meant to convey. 
The other line at the end of which the dots’ occur is, as we have said, 
the first line of the third stanza and runs thus: 


The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow .-. 


Here also the dots serve the same purpose of emphasizing the feeling 
of ‘poignant misery’ expressed in the line. It will be further observed 
that the frst four long lines are followed abruptly by the short line— 
‘But nothing happens.’ The abruptness with which the line comes at 
the end is significant. - The poem is dealing, it should be remembered, — 
with a burying-party which was wearily waiting in the trenches for the 
dawn to break to give a decent burial to their comrades who had been 
killed the day before. The silence of the night was occasionally and 
abruptly broken by the volleys of bullets fired by the enemies. The party 
was thus exposed, on the one hand, to the ice-cold blasts of the dreadful 
winter wind, which were more deadly than the ‘sudden successive flights 
of bullets’ from the enemies, to which also they were exposed, on’ the 
other. From this two-fold exposure, the poem derives its title and signi- 
-fieance. Now, the apprehension of this ‘sudden’ or abrupt shell-fire of 
short-lived ‘duration is suggested by the abrupt occurrence of the short 
line ‘at the end of some of the stanzas, and its repetition (note that the 
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poem also closes with this line) is intended to, emphasize the fact that, 
in spite of the occasional volleys of shells, nothing particular happened 
to the members of the burying-party during the long hours of their 
wearisome watch throughout the bleak winter night: i 


Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence. 

Less deadly than the air that shudders black with snow, 

With sidelong flowing flakes that flock, pause, and renew, 

We watch them wandering up and down the wind’s nonchalance, 
. But nothing happens. 


It is noteworthy that there is in the poem an absolute objectiveness of 
feeling. This poem of Owen is somewhat different from his other poems 
in the sense that, unlike his other poems, it has nothing to do either 
with pity or with war, though the war is there at the background, with 
flights of bullets overhead and the gunnery rumbling ‘far off like a dull 
rumour of some other war’. Neither the ‘twitching agonies of men’, nor 
the distant rumblings of ‘the flickering gunnery’: disturb its solemn musie, 
which slowly swells, rolls and:moves onward: through the long lines’ of 
the verse, like the waves that heave and swell and roll on the bosom 
of a sea which is, occasionally, ruffled by the sudden gusts from a storm 
blowing somewhere in the distant offing. It is interesting also to note 
that the too melodious chime of the traditional verse is altogether absent 
here, as it must needs be, being inappropriate to the theme. But, 
instead, we have another kind of rhythm, profound in its significance and 
ominous in its intonations, which springs not from the regularly recurring 
rhythmic beats, but from the movement of the thought of ‘the misery 
and boredom of the infantrymen in the trenches’. So that, to get the 
full impact of its poetry and music, one has to read the poem aloud. 
While modulating his voice to the movement of the thought, he has to 
attend to the slow movement of the verse and the full tide of the 
stresses, overlooking at the same time, the normal expectation, as in the 
traditional verse, of the rhythmic beats at regular intervals of time. 

As to the vocabulary, it need hardly be said that no training in the 
poetic language is needed to discover at once the uncommon character 
of the vocabulary, particularly, the combination of the words, used in the 
poem. The words used are not what-we ordinarily call poetic, nor does 
their combination produce the jingling tintinabulation of. the traditional 
verse. But the sound pattern, which the combination of the words 
creates in the poem, does yield, if the poem is rightly read in the manner 
suggested above, a most telling music of a solemn kind, digarad above 
and most appropriate to the theme. 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tugging on the wire, 

Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 

Northward, incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles, 

Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. . ~ 
What are we doing here?—(2nd stanza). 
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Or, _—s-—- Pale-flakes with fingering stealth come feeling for our faces— 
We cringe in holes, back on forgotten dreams, and stare, 
snow-dazed, 


Deep into grassier ditches. So we drowse, sun-dozed, 
Littered with blossoms trickling where the blackbird fusses. 


Is it that we are dying?—(5th stanza). 


But what is more remarkable, from the point of view of the 
technique, is the peculiarity of the rhymes employed in the poem. We 
can see it even in the few stanzas quoted above. The first line of the 
first stanza is supposed to rhyme with its fourth line. -If so, the two 
words knive us together should rhyme with nervous. But these are not 
certainly the kind of rhymes we ordinarily come across in the traditional 
verse. Yet, we can see that the combined pronunciation of knive us 
does partly rhyme with nervous. This’ kind of rhymes is also observed 
in the second and third lines of the same stanza—silent: salient, as also 
in wire: war, brambles:° rumbles, silence: nonchalance, snow: renew, 
faces.: - fusses, snow-dazed: sun-dozed of the other stanzas quoted above. 
The same principle of rhyming is also followed in many other lines of 
the poem—grow: grey; stormy: army, burn: born,, us: ice ete. The 
peculiarity of such rhymes as fruit: afraid, crisp: grasp, in the last two 
stanzas should also be noted. A similar technique in rhyming is also 
observed in Insensibility. Besides stuns: stones, mean: immune: man, 
stars: tears, shores: shares in the last stanza (quoted before), we have 
such pairs as, killed: cold, fleers: flowers, fooling: filling, red: tid ete. 
Note that in the fourth stanza we have the solitary instance of pure: 
rhyme in drained and trained, and the-new rhyme in not and night. “The 
rest of the lines of this stanza are left, unrhymed. Similarly, in the fifth 
stanza too, all the lines are left unrhymed except -that the word 
overmuch repeats itself at the close of two consecutive lines and that 
the new rhyme is found to occur in at all: tell. Thus, in this poem we 
can see. that with the exception of the two regularly rhyming lines and 
a few lines without rhymes, most of the lines follow: Owen’s new device 
in rhyming. The peculiarity of this device is that the rhymes used are 
not pure or regular rhymes, but half-rhymes or ‘para-rhymes’, that is, 
they are ‘consonant rhymes with vowel dissonance’. .A complete pattern 
of these para-rhymes-or half-rhymes is used with a most remarkable 
effect in Strange Meeting, which is supposed to be the last of -Owen’s 
poems.- Even in-the ‘first few lines (quoted before), we can -see the 
pattern—escaped: scooped, groined: groaned, bestirred: stared. This 
pattern is consistently followed throughout the forty-three lines of the 
poem, except the three consecutive lines (ll. 7-9), where the pattern is 
broken by such closing syllables as eyes, bless and hall. It is very 
interesting to observe that in spite of his daring but successful experi- 
ment in his new technique in this poem, he has taken care not to 
destroy the normal basis of verse structure, which in, the present case is 
iambic pentameter. In this poem, as in Haposure, the para-rhymes have 
the effect of creating a solemn music. What contributes more to the 
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solemnity of this music, is, the long, diphthongised vowel pronunciation 
in the closing syllables of some of the lines of the poem—e.g. groined: 
groaned, grained: ground, moan: mourn, years: yours, wild: world ete. 
While illustrating further the nature of the para-rhymes, the list also 
illustrates another important aspect of the sound-pattern. Now, it will 
be observed that while the long, full-mouthed and diphthongal sounds (i.e. 
union of two vowel sounds in a single compound sound) in the vowel 
combinations such as, oi, oa, ai, ou, od, ea; ou, i, ete., as in the words 
listed above, have the effect of intensifying the gravity of the music, 
the reverberating echoes which proceed from those sounds, have the effect 
of creating a sombre and mysterious atmosphere appropriate to the 
environment of the hell in which the scene is set. 


Hitherto, we have been dealing. with the poems im which 
‘we have only pairs of para-rhymes, that is to say, only a 
couple of lines (which may be consecutive or may closely 
follow each other) is found to para-rhyme. But Owen makes a 
further experiment of using para-rhymes in a set of three lines, instead 
of two, that is to say, the same pattern of para-rhyme is used in. three 
lines which may be consecutive or may closely follow one another. 
A Terre provides an outstanding example of this kind of para-rhymes in 
a set of three lines, consecutive or not. Thus, in three consecutive lines 
we have the following sets of para-rhymes—back: book: buck: turn: 
tan: town; sap: soap: soup; sure: share: shower; winds: ‘weaned: 
wounds; and in three lines not consecutive but closely following one 
another, we have the following set—rat: rut: rot. 


There are many other subtle aspects of Owen’s poetic technique, 
which will reveal themselves to a discerning reader with a mind highly 
sensitive to the subtler undertones of rhythm and music. It is by this 
varied technique that Owen produces subtle and remarkable effects in 
his poetry. Not only with alliteration and onomatopoeia, both separately 
and in combination, but also with internal rhymes Owen plays very 
finely. Copious examples of internal rhymes can be given from his 
poems. In Strange Meeting, for instance, we have some fine examples 
of internal rhymes which contribute to the solemn music. of the poem: 


Which lies not calm in eyes, or -braided hair 


se aber ese asr ee neas 


i 
ì 


None will break ranks, though nations treak from progress 


To miss the march of this retreating world KY a 
£ 
Ore EET + | z 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were } zZ 
TEN > 0 

And of my weeping something had been left b 9 
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The following examples of internal rhymes from some other poems a 


also be noted: 
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Their old wounds save with cold cannot more ache 
| —(Insensibility) 


_ From lar ger day to huger night.—(Insensibility) - 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or went up—(Spring Offensive) 
And crawling slowly back, have by degrees—(Spring Offensive) 
Hour after hour they ponder the warm fidld—(Spring Offensive) 


Sometimes, Owen resorts to the technique of repeating a word or 
a phrase, in the same line or in lines close to each: ‘other, for the sake of 
enrichment of the characteristic music of the poem, as for the intensi- 


fication of the idea ‘conveyed by the word or the phrase itself. The 
following examples will well illustrate the point: 


And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 
His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin:— 
(Dulce et Decorum est) 
And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here— : 
(Strange Meeting) 
The pity of war, the pity way distilled— 
(Strange Meeting) 
aoe will be swift with the swiftness of the tigress,— 
(Strange Meeting) 
“O sir, my eyes—L’m blind—I'm blind, Pm blind ’— - 
(The Sentry) 
.....attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of gray,— 
(Exposure) 
Or, if I wince, I shall not know I wince.—(A Terre) 
Shutters and doors, all closed; on us the doors are closed,— 
: (Exposure) 
O Life, Life, let me breathe,—a dug-out rat!l—(A Terre) 

A partial identity of sounds in different words closely following one 
another in the lines of a poem, also-serves as an undertone to its general 
musical pattern: 

But clutched and clung. to them like sorrowing ‘hands; 
They breathe like trees unstirred—(Spring Offensive) 
And tighten them for battle. —(Spring Offensive) 
Mightier than his whose bounty these have, spurned:— `- 
| K (Spring Offensive) 
It seemed that out of battle I escaped l 
Down some pro a dull tunnel, long since scooped— 
(Strange Meeting) - 
Carry my crying spirit till it’s weaned—(A Terre) 
My soul’s a little grief, grappling your chest,—(A Terre) 
We dredged him up, for killed, until he whined—(The Sentry) 


. In an earlier page, it has been said that by his technical experiments 


Owen sought to reproduce in his poetry the ‘ clangour of modern. 


~ 
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warfare ’, its jarring notes and discord. And now, from the above ' 
discussion, we can see how his new technique has contributed to the 
creation of a sombre atmosphere and 4 telling, solemn music of its own, 
by securing for him some amount of formal restraint- on the too 
melodious and jingling effects of pure rhymes of the traditional verse. 
But he more than amply compensated for his loss of traditional rhythm 
and music, by incorporating into his poetry a new structure of sentences, 
a new movement of the verse, and such other verbal- artifices” as 
repetitions of certain words, phrases and sounds, and by developing a 
style of his own, which was appropriate to his theme and characterised 
by a rich, copious and living vocabulary. In fact, Owen’s experimenta- 
tion in verse techniques, as Mr. J. M. Cohen has rightly remarked, 
‘has broken more conclusively with the conventions that had obtained 
since the Renaissance than anything except the as yet unpublished work 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins’. Thus, the art of verse which Owen the 
craftsman joved so much and which he practised with such brilliant 
success, served him, as. we have seen,-a varied purpose in his poetry. 
Mr. Blunden’s remark on Owen’s art of poetry is worth quoting here: 
“The problem of dating most of Owen’s papers is such that one cannot 
be sure when he thought out the use of assonances, instead of rhymes, 
which he perfected. He was, as I have said, an unwearied worker in 
the laboratory of word, rhythm, and music of language, partly by nature 
and partly from his close acquaintance with French poetry and its 
exacting technical subtleties. ... At all events, having discovered and 
practised this para-rhyme, Owen became aware ‘that it would serve him 
infinitely in the voicing of emotion and imagination. What he made of 
it is fel at its fullest, perhaps, in the solemn music of ‘“‘ Strange 
Meeting ’’, but again and again by means of it he creates remoteness, 
darkness, entices shock, echo, the last word. So complete and 
characteristic is his deployment of this technical resource that imitators 
have been few; but, indeed, there is another cause why they have been. 
So. Only an innate, unconventional command over language, and a rich 
and living vocabulary—in short, only a genius for poetiy could for long 
work in that uncommon medium.?® 


We cannot fully explore and enjoy the beauty of Oven! s poetry, 
without exploring and enjoying the beauty of his technique through which 
he. conveyed his poetry. For his deeply considered technique was an 
integral part of his poetry and ‘of the offering that this- soldier-poet 
made tc eventual peace and mercy to quote Mr- Blunden’s glorious 


tribute to the genius of his friend, brother poet and comrade on the 
Western Front.*° 


ia 


IV 


OWEN: THE APOCALYPTIC 


_ From the above discussion of his art in relation to his poetry, it 
-ig clear that Owen, by his technique, achieved everything that was and - 
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*. could possibly be achieved by the German expressioniats, nay, Owen’s 
achievements in’ some essential respects even outstripped theirs. His 
war-landscapes are more true and accurate than theirs. This is because 
Owen, having survived till the last days of the War, brought a greater 
experience of the War to bear upon his poetry, whereas, the most 
promising German expression‘sts either died shortly before the War or, 
were killed im its initial stage. The German expressionists were more 
interested in their own private worlds and in their own problems than 
in the world at large and- its problems. Trakl was the worst sinner in 
this matter. Moreover, in their poetry, the emotion ‘ descended into a 
trough of self-pity ’. But totally different is the impression given by 
Owen’s poetry. His poetry itself is the most living testimony to the 
fact of his profound interest in ‘the great subjects of the world’s “ 
destiny °. Owen’s concern for the sufferings of others made him forgeti 
his own. And as regards self-pity, there was not the least element. of 
it either in his character or in his poetty. His first editor, Mr. Sassoon 
nicely summed up the quality of Owen’s pity—‘ He pitied others; he did 
. hot pity himself.’ It is by his profound sympathy with the human 
sufferings and. hy the elimination of his ‘ pride of self’ that, as a poet, 
Owen achieved a greatness unrivalled by his contemporary German poets. 
‘It is in their failure to exclude pride of self’, says Mr. Cohen, ‘ or at 
least to transcend the personal—that Trakl, ae Stadler and even 
Campana (the Italian poet), fail to equal him.’ 


Again, we have seen that the German Expressionism, in its extreme 
form, meant the expression of -an external reality rather than of an 
internal vision. But Owen’s expressionism, if we are permitted to use 
the term in regard to ‘his poetic method, is of a different and ‘higher order. 
For besides the external reality of the War, which his poetry does fully 
‘convey, it conveys, also his vision of it. It is in this respect of the 
interpretation of the reality in terms of an ‘inner vision that his 
‘ expressionism ’ comes near the sense in which the term’ has been used 
by Croce. According to Croce, art is not mere sensation, but ‘ intuition ’ 
or ‘the expression (within the mind) of impressions’ or sensations. In 
other words, for Owen as for Croce, Art is the expression of the artist’s 
vision of the reality.% It is by this quality of an inner vision which his 
- poetiy communicates to his readers that Owen’s individual genius is 
clearly’ distinguished. Owen’s vision, as distinguished from the visions 
of the other contemporary European poets, is, as we shall soon see, 
remarkable for its quality of clarity and precision. 


Some of the German poets mentioned above, such as Trakl and 
Heym, whose connections with the German Expressionist movement on 
the formal side were tenuous, foresaw, in the approach of the Great War 


half a dozen years before its outbreak, a crisis of civilization. They ` ` 


conveyed, it is true, through their poetry their visions of this approaching 
disaster. But the quality of their visions and,. more ‘particularly, their 
reactions to them were somewhat different from those of Owen's. The 
German poets foresaw the catastrophe or the crisis which was to befall 
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. the world, when thé war was still half a dézeii years away, whereas, 
-Owen foresaw it when he was in the actual battlefield and was soon going 
to be at grips with the war. Thus, with the reality at the threshold and 
staring him in the face; Owen’s visión of it was truer dnd clearer. In 
short, Owen confronted events which for the Getman poets, particularly 
for Trakl and Heym, ‘ existed for the most part’, as Mr. Cohen has 
tightly suggested, ‘as mental fictions’.'4 

This difference brings in its train another difference, namely, the 
difference of the: mediums through which the visions were conveyed by 
the poets. The German poets expressed their visions through certain 
symbols, Owen expressed his through an allegory, ds in The Show or, 
through a myth of his own making, as in Strange meeting. But what 
is interesting here to observe is that whereas the symbols of the German 
poets lacked substance on reality or, were at least remotely connected with 
it, Owen’s allegory and myth were informed and inspired by the reality, 
and were, in fact, only a stage further on than the reality. Jn an 
earlier page, we have already seen how, in Strange’ Meeting, the 
imaginary hell of Owen’s description, was only a step further than the 
actual: network of. the hellish trenches in which he was fighting on the 
` Western Front. Again, we shall soon see that the allegory in The Show, 
which conveys Owen’s vision of the end of civilization, was no exception 
to this, that the downward plunge.‘ from a vague height ’ into a nameless 
and imaginary land—‘ cratered like the moon ’—of universal death, was but 
the carnage which was soon going to take place in the Somme battlefield 
on the. Western Front, 


- In regard to their reactions to the visions, too, Owen and the 
German poets differed. It is not unusual for some poets to have visions. 
But the visions which are suitable for art and, artistically, of value, are 
those which are genuine, clearly conceived and organised into a significant 
form by the ‘creative sensibilities of the poets: Judged by this artistic 
standard the visions of the German. poets or those of Dino Campana 
(1885-1932), the Italian poet of the time, will be, on analysis, found to 
fall short. In Dino Campana’s poems, for instance, thére is a visionary, 
quality. But the difficulty with his vision is that it is not clear. It is 
suggestive rather than elaborate and explicit; and more often than not 
it is blurred by sudden transitions of thought. The turbidity of his vision 
implies and presupposes the turbidity of his conception of it. Moreover, 
the insanity which he had in common with Trakl, the German poet, may 
have had something to do with the element of incohererice which marks 
his vision. | g 

The attitude of Trakl, the German poet, to war, was one of rejoicing, 
because his commissioned rank in the army which he joined, gavo him 
some financial security. In many of his poems, however, he presents 
the vision of a crisis of civilization at the approach of the War. In his 
last poem Grodek, this vision is very powerfully conceived, but it is 
rounded off with an unsatisfactory solution. At times, in his fear, he 
escapes into his private dream-world: 
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«The night encircles dying warriors, the wild- laments of their 
tori mouths. But quietly there gather in the willow-wood. 
red cloud-masses in which a raging god dwells, the spilt blood 
gathers, cool of the moon. All roads lead to black corruption. 
Under the gold boughs of the night and stars, the sister’s 
‘Shadow sways through the silent wood to greet the spirits of 
the heroes, and their bloody heads.’’—(Trans, J. M. Soken): a 


The subsequent events showed that the vision was not a genuine 
one. It was not-a threat to civilization at the approaching War, but the 
premonition of his own approaching madness, which he had always feared 
in himself and to which he ultimately succumbed. For when at the cut- 
break of the War, he was placed in charge of an ill equipped forward 
hospital, the sight of much blood and suffering of the wounded ‘soldiers 
brought there for the first aid, horrified him so much that he broke down, 
When it was declared by the doctors that he suffered from a type of mad- 
ness, he was removed tò a hospital for observation, where he committed 
suicide by taking poison. This shows that Traki failed to integrate his 
reactions to the reality which corresponded to his vision. 


. The vision in Heym’s poetry suffered from the inadequacy of expres- 
sion. For the conventional techniques—for instance, the traditional 
rhythms and measures—-which he followed in his poems, were inadequate 
to the expression of his new, content which . required a new technique. 
Even in one of his most powerful poems, Der Krieg (War), which com- 
municates his vision of the approaching disaster, the images are crude and 
out-worn. The same awareness of the crisis is expressed in his Die 
Dämonen der Städte (The Demons of g a through the symbol of 
the demons ‘ sitting astride on the ridge ’ as ‘a roof bursts, gushing forth” 
red fire’. But the symbol of the ‘ Tassie city ° is conbentional and 
was tried before him by the French poets. The poem distils a genuine 
poetic feeling. Heym even shows himself a master of his vision, but not 
certainly, of his attitude to it, which is.one of sheer horror : 


“One stands up. He hangs a black mask before the white moon. 
Night, which falls like lead from the dark sky, presses the houses 
deep into the shaft of the dark. 


The city’s shouldats crack. And a roof bursts, gushing forth red ka. 

They sit astride on the.ridge, and howl like cats n the firma- 
ment.’—(Trans. J. M: Cohen}®. 

j 

It is quite likely that had the most promising German poets referred 

to above, particularly, Heym and Stadler, survived, they would have deve- 

loped into poets of greater ability and. given better poetry to the world, 

Heym may have discovered a style or technique more suitable for his vision, 

and, similarly, Stadler may have discovered a subject matter that might 

` suit his new technique of expr essionism. But unfortunately, they died 

too early for’ their poetic powers to mature. Heym was killed in a skat- 

ing accident in 1912, and Stadler was killed in the War in 1914 in the 
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first campaign in France. However, the visions of the German poets 
as also their reactions to them have, as wës ‘have seen, their limitations 
and imperfections. But we shall soon see that. though Owen's initial 
attitude. to the War, -as represented in his vision of if in The Show, was 
one of terror, his attitude to it as finally developed and expressed in his 
last poem Strange Meeting, is one of acceptance, and that in both the 
poems, the visions, of which he is the master, are clearer and brighter 
than those of his contemporary European poets. In this connection, 
mention should be made of Robert Graves (b. 1895) who, alone among 
the other English war-poets of the time, had in common with Owen 
something of the latter’s visionary quality. But in his poetry the quality 
falls short of a vision proper because, though he foresaw a disaster befall 
Western culture and civilization, he thought that it was no part of a 
poet’s business to foretell: | a. 

It behoved us, indeed, as poets | 

To be silent in Siloam, to foretell 

No visible calamity,...,.. (The Fallen Tower of Siloam). 


The rest of the English war-póets saw the War more narrowly and, 
therefore, can be left out of consideration in the present context: 

Of the contemporary war-poets in the world, the visions of only 
Alexander Blok (1880-1921), the Russian poet, can be most favourably 
compared with those of Owen. After the abortive revolution of 1905, 
with whose ideals he declared himself in sympathy, Blok became a 
revolutionary poet. From this time onward war and revolution began 
to appear as principal themes in his poetry. His visions of the coming 
catastrophe and of greater wars to come, which he has expressed in . 
his poems, were the direct products of the response of his creative. mind 
to the violent events——for instance, the uprising of 1905—around. him, 
in which he read. the danger- signals of a coming crisis in civilization. 
But, his visions of the coming disasters he expressed, not directly through 
the events. themselves, but indirectly, through some mysterious symbolisms. 
Some .of his. poetic utterances about the approaching disasters, as 
expressed in some. of his finest poems including the splendid sequence, 
On. the Field of- Kulikovo (1908), in the collection My Country, proved, 
subsequently, to be surprisingly prophetic. In 1908 when the great World 
War was still six years away, Blok in his poemi On the Field of Kulikovo, 
expressed, through an ancient battle on the field of Kulikovo between the | 
Russias and the Turks, his visions of more terrible wars to come.: 


No more the heart may. live- at- peace, - ey dace EN 
‘The -clouds have gathered, and- arms weigh | a 
Heavy for battle. Fate has brought. --_ | - p 
Your hour. It has begun now.-. Pray !*" A 

l aaee” E žo .  & 

T hear the clash of bloody strife, a ee ee 
‘Afar the Tartar trumpet brays, ©- ~~ ee 
I seë the distant spreading fires - T & : ane 
And Russia’s fields softly ablaze.** - oe 
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The visiuns as expressed above are splendid, as splendid, as we shall 
soon see, as those of Owen. But whereas Owen discovered a new tech- 
nique to match his vision, Blok was most conservative in his technique, 
which followed in the tradition of the nineteenth century Russian 
romantics. In some other respects also, we shall see, Owen scores ‘strong 
points over Blok. Selflessness and profound humanity, which are the 
most essential features of his poetry in general and his visions, especially 
the one in Strange Meeting, in particular, are absent from the visions - 
of Blok, some of which, at least, are projections of his own personality 
in the sense that they represent and correspond to some disturbance, 
some ‘ upheaval that was taking place in his own soul.’ Again, Blok’s 
visions were inspired by his mystical patriotism, Owen’s, by his love 
of humanity, by his realisation of the truth that patriotism is not enough. 


Now, let us trace the development of Owen’ givision in -his poems. 
But before we attempt their eae his Ton quality itself should 
be aia ae here. - ; 


<a ae ee 


skid he himself possessed, is not something distinet from the gift of a 
superb imaginative sensibility with which he was endowed ` in & supreme 
degree. Owen’s visionary quality is linked up with his gift of imaginative 
sensibility, which manifests itself in various forms in his poetry. 
For his imaginative sensibility worked at ` different Jevels and 
with different degrees of intensity, according to the quality of experiences 
he sought to express and the degree of stimulation: the -experiences caused 
in it. In fact, his visionary quality is the ‘highest and the sublimest 
form, which his. imaginative sensibility assumed, when the latter was 
stimulated to an unusually. high degree by ‘certain experiences -of a 
superior quality. For what we call a vision is but the activity of imagina- 
tion in its moments of highest intensity. In such moments, “imagination 
does the function of what we call ‘ intuition’ and ‘ can see (to use the 
phrase _of Wordsworth) into the life of things’. What we are speaking 
of here is best illustrated by Strange Meeting. In this poem, firstly, there 
is the vision of a complete disaster as suggested by the ‘encumbered 
sleepers’ in Hell. Now, we. may regard the truth of this vision as the 
product of Owen’s imaginative sensibility working at its highest level. of 
intensity. Secondly, there are the ground myth or the imaginative con- 
versation of the two dead soldiers and the Hell-setting, both of which 
may be regarded as the creation of the same power. working at a lower, 
but none the less creative, level of intensity. It is needless to say that 
even in the great poets, the visitations of such moments in which the 
imagination. produces. visions—genuine visions, are rare indeed. It is true. 
that Owen’s visionary power could not always exercise itself, as it has ` 
done, as we shall see, in The Show and Strange Meeting, yet, in a 
number of his poems other than those just mentioned, we can and do 
fee] his. imaginative sensibility intensely and constantly at work in varied 
forms. In one of its forms, it is clearly seen in his technical innovations, 
for instance, in the choice of his pararhymes, phrases and even words, 
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or in the creation, at times, of ‘a new idiom and new sound patterns 
which expresses typically modern states of mind’. Certain other forms 
of its expression also can be distinctly discerned. 


When we read such poems as Insensibility, Spring Offensive, Anthem 
for Doomed Youth, Asleep, Greater Love, Fragment: A Farewell etc., 
do we not feel that we are in the presence of a highly imaginative mind 
that has lifted itself above itself and above the din and the dust of the 
battle? Do we not feel that while it bears ‘ all naked truths’ and 
exposes the same to us, it leads us at the same time from the battle and 
its sordidness, imperceptibly, into some. other world where the terrible 
truth of the war is transformed and expressed in shapes of beauty? To 
feel such effects we need only to read the poems very carefully and then 
concentrate our attention on certain passages, such as, the last stanza of 
Insensibility or of Anthem for Doomed Youth or, the passage (first and 
second stanzas) of Spring Offensive describing the beauties of the spring 
season or, the second stanza of Asleep or, the whole of the fragment A 
Farewell. The effects become all the more remarkable when the passages 
as referred to above are brought into prominence by a contrast with the 
passage or passages preceding or following them and describing some 
aspects of the War. It is not that Owen’s imaginative sensibility always 
reveals itself in flashes as in the passages referred to above. In his poetry 
its influence is pervasive and its subtle effects can be perceived by a 
reader with a high measure of critical sensibility. 


It is also noteworthy that in some of his poems, for instance Spring 
Oflensive, Owen’s mind swings to and fro between two worlds, the world 
of war and that of imagination. Spring Offensive, it may be noted, 
starts in a lower key with a description of the soldiers 


... ab ease 
And finding comfortable chests a knees, 
Carelessly slept. .... 


Then it is tuned up to the imaginative world of Nature’s beauties, 


Marvelling they stood, and watched the long grass swirled 
By the May breeze, murmurous with wasp and midge, 
For though the summer oozed into their veins 

Like an injected drug for their bodiés’ pains, 

Sharp on their souls hung the imminent line of grass, 
Fearfully flashed the sky’s mysterious glass. 


Even in this stanza, towards the end, we feel the switch being turned 
slowly but surely to an altogether different: key and, suddenly, at the 
‘the little word’ of command, it is tuned to the music of War and the 
dance of Death: 


“Tull like a cold gust thrills the little word 
At which each body and its soul begird 
And tighten them for battle... .... 
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And instantly the whole sky burned 
With fury against them ; earth set sudden cups 
In thousands for their blood; and the green slope 
Chasmed and steepened sheer to infinite space. 
Of them who running on that last high place 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or went up 
On the hot blast and fury of hell’s upsurge, 
Or plunged and fell away past this world’s verge, 
. Some say God caught them even before they fell. 
That mad music of War, that mad dance of Death over, Owen’s mind 
now swings back to the rhythm of the normal world of peaceful existence: 


And crawling slowly back, have by degrees 
Regained cool peaceful air in wonder— l 
Why speak not they of comrades that went under? 


Similarly, in Anthem for Doomed Youth we can feel how we are imper- 
ceptibly led from the world of those ‘who die as cattle’, of ‘the monstrous ` 
anger of the guns’ and ‘“‘the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle’ into the world, 
where 

Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 

And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 
Equally remarkable, in Hospital Barge at Cérisy, is the passage of his — 
imaginative sensibility from the description of the hospital barge on the 
Somme, ‘slowly slewing: round old Cérisy, into the medieval world of 
the Arthurian legend: 
Budging the sluggard ripples of the Somme, 

A barge round old Cérisy slowly slewed. 

Till, as she neared the bend, her funnel screamed. ` 

And that long lamentation made him wise 

How unto Avalon in agony l 

Kings passed in the dark barge which Merlin dreamed. 
The poèm, it may be noted, makes use of an associative image. The 
hospital barge on the Somme reminds the poet of the dark barge that 
carried King Arthur to Avalon. : | 

At times, as in A Terre and Futility, Owen’s imaginative sensibility 

is found to transcend the narrow limits imposed upon it by the nature of 
his theme and open up far-reaching and unexpected avenues of thought 
and feeling. The poem Futility deals with the death of a soldier killed 
by a bullet one cold winter morning before sunrise. The sun cannot 
awake him any more as it always did before. This thought instan- 
taneously makes his sensibility flit back to the distant past when the kind 
old sun created life on the earth, and convey a sense of ‘cosmic 
grandeur’, a sense of the evolutionary process in man, which is linked 
up with the remotest past. The perfection of the limbs of the youthful 
soldier, who has been killed in the battle, was not achieved by Nature 
“py a toil of about two decades only. Behind that perfection is the very - 
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long history of the evolution of man extending over millions of years, 
since the dim past when the ‘kind old sun’ ‘woke, once, the clays of a 
cold star’: | 


Think how it wakes the seeds,— 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, 
Full-nerved—still warm—too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 

--O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To. break earth’s sleep at all? 


Similarly, A Terre also conveys an unexpected and far-reaching trend 
of feeling provoked in the mind of-a soldier by the fear of death in the 
battlefield and this has been finely expressed, as we have seen, in that 
passage (quoted in an earlier page) which begins with ‘O Life, Life, let 
me breathe,—-a dug-out rat!’ The passage, it may be remembered, deals 
with a soldier’s reaction to death and his instinctive desire for life in 
any form however despicable it might be. Continuance for him becoming 
an end in ‘itself, even the life of a rat, a germ or a microbe is enviable ~ 
to him. Even ‘the dullést Tommy’ would ‘hug the-fancy’ to be part and 
parcel of Nature, say, herb or stone, just to derive the comforting sense 
that his existence would not be threatened with total extinction. 


In his pamphlet War Poets, Mr. Blunden says, “We meet with a 
spiritual and mental dignity, with a solitariness of imaginative purpose; 
in many of his poems; by that quality, it may be, his individual. genius 
is-most clearly distinguished.’’*® Perhaps, by Owen’s imaginative purpose’ 
Mr. Blunden means what we have been speaking of. here, namely, 
Owen’s imaginative sensibility. But for this imaginative sensibility in 
general or the visionary quality in particular or, the ‘imaginative 
purpose’ as Mr. Blunden calls it, Owen’s war poems would have been, 
as without them those of most others have really been, so many dis- 
gusting and horrible tales of battles, bullets, bayonets, bombs and bloodshed. 


Let us now come back to our discussion of Owen’s visions as 
revealed in some of his poems. His visionary power which is, as’ we 
have seen, the highest and the sublimest form of his . imaginative 
sensibility, enabled him to see the War as a ‘world disaster’. This 
visionary quality can be distinctly seen in The Seed, The Show and 
Strange Meeting in the form of visions. Even in the sonnet The Seed 
which is one of his earliest war poems, written in 1914, we can trace 
Owen’s vision of the War. In this poem, Owen speaks of the War as 
‘the winter of the world’, ie., as an international catastrophe—a 
catastrophe that will strike at the root of all progress, smothering all 
arts and culture, thoughts and feelings and even love. Within the short 
compass of a sonnet and, in fact, within its first eight lines, Owen gives 
a neat picture of the coming disaster. The poem shows marks of 
immaturity of style, but its vision is perfectly clear and is communicated 
not through a symbol, an allegory or a dream, as in the case of the 
visions of the German poets or, as even in his The Show or Strange 
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Meeting, but directly, through a few highly suggestive nietaphors and a 
few words such as winter, darkness, cyclone, famine and rots, which 


evoke and intensify the sense of the forthcoming catastrophe. The title 


of the poem is significant. The Seed is the seed of destitiction that 
the war is sowing and the harvest of which mankind will be reaping in 
the near future. It will be observed that the vision ddes not record 
Owen's personal reaction to it, but gives his objective view of the coming 
crisis in civilization. For ‘such was his reading of the War as ah abstract 
subject’,?° to quote the expression of Mr. Blunden, while’ Owen. was still 
in France as a tutor in a French family. He returned to .England in 
1915, when he enlisted in the Artists’ Rifles. But at about the middle 
of the year 1914 Owen, like many others, still looked, on the brighter side 


of things and had ambitions which, he could not persuade himself to 


believe, would be jeopardised by the War. Things will come out all 
right. This was his feeling, as this was also the feeling of most of his 
contemporaries at that time. The optimistic mood which still prevailed 
in his mind during the period, May-July, 1914, accounts for the objéctive- 
ness of his attitude to the crisis he foresees in The Seed which was 
written at about that time. It was in 1915, after his enlistmetit in the 
Artists’ Rifles that ‘his view of the soldier as the victim began to appear 
in his verses’.2! Even in a letter of March, 1915, he declared his ambition 
to be a poet. ‘Perhaps, as we all did”, writes Mr. Blunden, “he (Owen) 
clung to the notion that the War would soon be over. 722 But, as we know, 
it was not. 


With a commission in. the Manchester A Owen Went to the 
Somme battlefield in. the worst of winters in J anuary, 1917.. Here he 
had new experiénces. which utterly belied his. hopes . and completely 
changed his complacent mood into one of despair and. terror.. Here again, 
he foresees.the catastrophe. But his new vision of the “impending 


disaster as recorded in The Show is. clearer because_it is closer to the 
reality. For the poem bears unmistakable reminiscences. of the Somme - 


barnend 
My. soul looked down from a vagile height’ with’ Death, 
As unremembering how I rose or why, 
And saw a sad land, weak with sweats of. dearth, 
Gray, cratered like the moon with hollow’ woe, , 
And pitted with great pocks and scabs of plagues. 
Across its beard, that horror of harsh wire; | 
There moved thin caterpillars, slowly uncoiled. 
It seemed they pushed themselves to. be as plugs. | 
Of ditches, where. they writhed and shrivelled, killed. 


There cannot be the least doubt as to the identity of .the Jand ‘orgy, 
catered like the moon’ and ‘pitted with great pocks and scabs. of 
plagues’. It is tne lunar waste of the Somme. If there still -hangs the 
shadow of a doubt, Owen’s: letter’ of uae 19, 1917; is there to 


remove iț:. 
ce They ont to call No Man’s Land ‘England’ because 


e. F ç èe w+ ‘o è 


we keep supremacy there. It is like the eternal place of gnashing of 
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teeth;-the Slough of Despond could be contained in one of its crater- 
holes; the fires of Sodom and Gomorrah. could not light a candle to 
it—to find the way .to Babylon the Fallen. It is pockmarked like a 
body of foulest disease, and its odour is the breath of cancer. I have 
not seen any dead.. I have done worse. In the dank air I have per- 
ceived it, and in the darkness, felt. Those ‘Somme Pictures’ are. the 
laughingstock of the army—like the trenches on exhibition in Kensington. 
No Man’s Land under snow is like the face of the moon, chaotic, crater- 
ridden, uninhabitable, awful, the abode of madness. To call it 
‘England’! I would as soon call my House (!) Krupp Villa, or my 
child Chlorina~-Phosgena-. ...,. The people of England needn’t hope. 
They must agitate. But they are not yet agitated even. Let them 
imagine 50 strong men trembling as with ague for 50 hours!” 


The horrible picture of the Somme, as described in this letter, 
perfectly tallies with the picture of the land ‘gray, cratered like the 
moon’ portrayed.in The Show. The poem is undated. But it is quite 
likely that it was written some time round about the date of the letter. 
The Show-is, in fact, the shadow cast by the forthcoming events on 
the Somme. The second stanza and the lines following it present, 
allegorically, a panoramic view of the war's landscape unveiling, to quote 
-the expression of Mr. Blunden; ‘‘a stupendous, automatic, painful scene 
of modern war—almost the ENPI of the end or the denial of our 
civilization. ’’2% 


The Show is regarded as an allegorical ‘piece. But it is not 
difficult to unravel the allegory. For its veil is too thin to screen even 
from the superficial view, the wire fencing in the fighting lines, the long 
train of caterpillar tanks and the network of the trenches in “hie Somme 
battlefield, veiled in the “horror of harsh wire’, ‘the caterpillars’ and 
the ‘ditches’ of the panorama ‘portrayed in The Show., With the 
enlightenment on this striking correspondence between the vision and 
the reality, it is not difficult to- detect in-such lines.as 


Those that were gray, of more abundant spawns, 
Ramped on the rest and ate them and were eaten.— 


the great carnage, the mutual slaughter, on a large scale, of the fighting 
armies, that was soon to follow in the Somme battltfield on the Western 
Front. | 
Now we feel convinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, of the truth 
of the statement made in an earlier page that the vision in The Show 
is only a stage further on than the actuality of the Somme battlefield. 
In other words, the vision in The Show is but the reality raised to the 
plane of imagination or seen from an imaginative height (this is 
suggested by ‘from a vague height’ in the first line). For he saw through 
imagination the actual Somme battlefield he was seeing with: his naked 
eyes, and through imagination again, he foresaw the grim spectacle of 
horror and bloodshed, which was soon to-follow and he was-soon to see 
again with his naked 'eyes. The poem is thus a re-creation, in terms of 
6—2085P-—XIL , 
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imaginative expérience, of the panorama of the actual Somme on the 
Western Front. 


This panoramic vision in The Show is a splendid one. We have 
found nothing like this in the poetry of the German expressionists dis- 
cussed before. Owen’s is a Buperor order. of the panorama. ‘‘This is of 
the order òf those panoramas’, says Mr. Blunden, “in Thomas Hardy’s 
Dynasts, or of the Vision of Dante. The poet’s, high imagination is 
voiced with a clear. certainty.’ “Owen, here, is the master of his vision. 
Nay, in this poem, he shows face the master of his technique or 
style as well. Technically, The Show marks a remarkable advance upon 
The Seed. For whereas in The Seed he conforms to the traditional 
sonnet’ form, strictly of the Shakespearean type with its rhythm, rhymes, 
rhyme scheme, quatraitis and the couplet, in The. Show he has’ broken 
with the convention and has skilfully deployed his new technical device 
of the para-rhyme with astonishing effects. It will be observed that all 
the lines of the poem have been written in para- -rhymes which deserve 
our careful attention—death: dearth; why: woe; plagues: plugs; scraped: 
crept; hills: holes; more: mire; spines: spawns; mean: moan; men; 
feather: further; eto. 

Now, as we turn to Owen’ s reaction to his vision, we observe that 
it is no longer objective as in The Seed, but subjective, because the view 
of the War is taken not form-a distance as in The Sééd, but at close 
quarters, and because the experience is not imagined as in the other 
poem, but real or is, at least, going to be too real to permit him to indulge 
in any op eot sonaa of feeling of the kind evident in The Seed, which 
was written before his enlistment in the Artists’ Rifles. The master of 
the show, however, is not the master of his attitude to-it. For as- the 
show comes to a close, Owen réacts tò his vision in terror. The poet ‘reels’ 
and ‘shivers’ and from the ‘vague height’ falls ‘like'a feather’ down, down 
into the depths of the battle ‘and into death: 


‘Whereat, in terror what that sight might » mean, 

I reeled and shivered earthward like a feather. 

And Death fell with me, like a deepening moan.. 

Showed me its feet, the feet of many men, | 

And the fresh- -severed head of it, my head. 
The Show is a magnificent, though terrific, vision, in which Owen, 
_the apocalyptic reveals the world’s destiny and his own. The vision of 
his own death—indicated by the couple of words, ‘my head’, closing the 
poem—amidst the general holocaust in the show, came,.as the subsequent 
évents showed, prophetically true. -The Great War, as we gi claimed 
our ‘poet as one of ifs last victims. . 


| I should be observed that the pity of war, which was his subject 
and ‘which characterises so much of his poetry, is totally “absent in this 
poem. The only feeling which emerges from this poem, is one of terror, 
_ pure’ and simple. The reason is, perhaps, a psychological one, which rules 
‘out the pity for others when one’s pérsonal safety is jeopardised. It may 
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be also that in a universal catastrophe, pity dies and terror survives. 
When death is imminent for all, consternation has the day. For who is 
to feel pity and for whom? 


The final stage in the development of Owen as a poet (and should 
we not say, as a man too?), was when he achieved mastery not only over 
his vision and technique, but also over his attitude to his vision, that is, 
when Owen conquered his fear and by giving a courageous face to the 
terrible reality of the War, accepted it in a mood of tranquillity and resigna- 
tion. And this conquest of fear, this serenity of mood in the face of the 
catastrophe, he achieved in his last poem Strange Meeting. His accept- 
ance of the terrible reality of the War was, it may be mentioned, similar 
to Keats’ acceptance of Death, which has, similarly, found the finest 
expression in the poems of the last period of the latter’s life. The poem 
is undated. ‘It probably belongs’, Mr. Blunden suggests, ‘to the last. 
months of the prophetic soldier’s life.?* But The Show, though similarly 
undated, was most probably written, as we have seen, in January, 1917. 
Thus a period of about twenty months separates. the compositicns of the 
two poems, and in the fighting lines, this period must be considered long 
enough to have removed from Owen’s mind the slightest trace of the 
initial fear which Owen, as some of his letters indicate, certainly had. 
From Owen’s letters we gather that it was towards the end of August, 
1918 that he finally decided to boldly and squarely face the reality. On 
August 81, 1918, reporting his embarkation to Mr. Sessoon, Owen wrote, 
‘,.. I have been incoherent ever since I tried to say good-bye on the steps 
of Lancaster Gate. But everything is clear now; I’m in hasty retreat 
towards the Front......’... That his conquest of fear was soon followed 
by his achievement of a serene mood is clearly indicated in the letter 
which quickly followed:—‘... Serenity Shelley never dreamt of crowns 
me. Will it last when I shall have gone into the Caverns and Abysmals 
such as he never reserved for his worst demons?...... ’ Soon he found . 
himself in the fighting line as a company commander in charge of his old 
battalion. ‘His new experiences’, Mr. Blunden rightly observes, ‘as he 
anticipated, were terrible, but he maintained the serenity of which he 
spoke, and continued to write poems on the war.’ In a letter to 
Mr. Sassoon on October 10, 1918 and in another to his mother written 
towards the end of the month, he repeated the words ‘My nerves are in 
perfect order’. This shows that in spite of his terrible experiences on the 
Front, he remained fearless and serene with a perfect control over his 
nerves. And he remained so to the last moment of his life. For we 
know that on November 4, 1918, he was killed by the German machine- 
gun fire which he braved while endeavouring to pass his company over 
the Sambre Canal. Now, this mood of resigned acceptance of the reality, 
which prevailed in his mind during the last two months of his life, is 
found to be fully reflected in, Strange Meeting. It is most likely, 
jherefore, that the poem was written some time during this period. It 
should be further observed that not only the feelings of terror or horror, 
yhich mark The Show, but also such bitter feelings of indignation and 
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satire as are remarkable even in a poem (Smile, Smile, Smile: 28rd 
Septem,. 1918), written barely five weeks before his death, have 
totally: disappeared from Strange Meeting. The only feeling which 
emerges in this poem is pity. In fact, the poem is a most remark cable 
instance of that blend of pity and poetry, which was his object, as 
indicated in his Preface .to a future volume of war;poems, as a war poet 
to achieve. If in The Show, it was all. terror and no pity, in Strange 
Meeting, it is all pity and no terror. ‘In-this poèm- Owen -accepts with 
resignation the vision of a complete disaster.” Further? Owen achieves 


in this poem an emotional equilibrium but for which, às Mr. Parsons 


suggests, ‘the result might still have been tragic or terrible, but not 
beautiful’.28 The vision-in the poem is of the order of that.of an apocalyptic 
and. conveyed perfectly through his new technique. of the -para-rhyme, 


_ ‘which is most suitable for its expression and over which, now, he -has 
achieved a complete control. Finally, -with the conquest of his fear, | 
Owen crosses the last and the most difficult hurdle.. Now, with this- 


threefold mastery over his vision, technique. and reaction to his vision, 


Owen occupied the most enviable position among the. poavenporery war 


poets, not only in England but also in the world. + on 


We have said before, and there is no need to repeat it here that thë 


-hell-setting of the poem is but the imaginative version of the actuality ‘of 


the tunnelled dug-outs and the trench life of the soldiers on the Western 


Front. A conversation takes place between. two_-soldiers (enemies)—one. 


killed by the other—in Hell. In this world of shades’ undisturbed by the 


din of the battle, the first. speaker, i.e., the poet, ; “tells the ghost of the 


enemy soldier he has killed, that the latter has no- cause to mouri there: 


‘ ‘Strange friend,’ I said, ‘here is no cause. fo. mourn.’ The ‘second 
speaker (i.e. the ghost of the enemy soldier). replies ina tonn wien Js 


full of. tragic pathos and poetry, a 


“None” , Baid the other, ‘‘save the undone years, 
The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 
Was my life also; I went hunting wild - : l 
. After the wildest beauty in the world.,...... a 


He regr ets the tragic waste of his youthful life on the threshold of 


‘the undone years’ and his failure to share with and contribute to the 
joys and ‘sorrows of humanity. Death has blasted all his- hopes “which 


must die now’: - i 


For by my glee might many men have laughed, 
And of my weeping something had been left, 
Which must die now.. 


But with ‘the death of his hopes and ambition, has olso died the truth— 
the terrible truth of the War, which might ‘help homaniy by warning: 


I mean the truth untold, 
The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 
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Now that the truth has remained untold, humanity will be speedily 
heading: towards the catastrophe unwarned. With the clear vision vi 
a prophet, Owen declares that henceforward men will be more greedy and 
- fierce, and will, with the ferocity of a tigress, launch. on still greater 
. ‘ titanic wars’ over the spoils of the present one: 


Now men will go content with what we spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress, 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress. 


The second World War, the rise of the two great power blocs (viz., the 
Communist Russia and the Capitalist U. S. A.) with conflicting ideologies, 
threatening the world with a third World War of a nuclear type, and 
finally, the present-day tendency of the smaller nations of joining this 
or that power bloc, show clearly, how prophetic Gwen was in bis 
utterance in the above passage. Prof. V. de §. Pinto’s highly 
illuminating remark on this passage deserves tobe quoted here in full: 


“t Tn this prophetic passage Owen seems to foretell the possibility 
of a world split into rival ideologies of left and right, where 
the free spirit could no longer live: 


‘None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress’ is 
a remarkable prophecy of the fascist and communist totalitarian 
states, the direct outcome of the war, which Owen, far more 
clearly than any of his contemporaries, saw as a poisoning of 
the whole European tradition.” 7° 


A critic has wrongly remarked that ‘ trek from progress’ ‘is a 
rather abject concession to the exigencies of rhyme’.*° The expression 
is highly felicitous and beautiful and, if carefully read in the context, 
“sie Owen's meaning of the line in which it occurs perfectly clear. 

‘ranks ’ Owen, of course, means what to-day we call ‘ power blocs ’, 
vf line would then simply mean that even if the wheel of progress and 
civilization is turned backward, rio nation will ever break away from the 
power-bloc or ideological bloc it has joined. Towards the end of the 
poem, the second speaker or the ghost of the enemy soldier, who has been 
killed, discloses his identity : 


~ 3? © 4 ¢ 


I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 


In the world of shades, the enemy he has killed calls him a friend 
in the same way as he addresses him as a friend in the beginning. There 
is no hostility in the realm of death, where the killer and the killed are 
reconciled. Death is the leveller of all distinctions of friends and foes, 
of countries and nationalities. . But the idea is something more than that. 
It is the triumph of humanity over the cleavage of War and over Death. 
The poem most beautifully expresses Owen’s profound humanity 
transcending the cleavage of War. If the emotional equilibrium in Owen, 
which is most remarkable in this poem, makes it beautiful, his profound 
humanity which colours it so deeply and which transcends the barriers 


ae 
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of nationalities and countries, makes it, as a work of art, great. For all 
poetry, which has been universally acknowledged as great, has always been 
found to concern itself with the deep themes of human life and destiny 
and express the poet's profound sympathy for his fellow beings. | 


The so-called ‘unfinished > character of the poem should be. re- 
marked upon here.. The poem has been regarded by’ Mr. Blunden and,’ 
perhaps, following him by other critics—for instance,’ Pinto, Swinnerton 
and others—as unfinished or a fragment.*! But the present writer finds 
it difficult to accept this view. He finds it difficult to understand, as to 
why the poem should be at all considered as ‘ unfinished *, no matter 
how, originally, the poet may have designed it. And, in fact, we have 
no means of knowing that design except through the ‘ rough transcriptions ’ 
of a poem either parallel with it or inspired by it. : But these ‘ rough 
transcriptions ’ by themselves do not provide any’clue to its incompleteness 
or fragmentary character. We shall, therefore, have to consider the form 
of the poem as it stands. And the poem as it stands does not appear to - 
be either a fragment or‘ unfinished ’. In fact, it is a complete and per- 
fect piece of art. It is as complete and as ‘organically whole, as & poem 
can be, witha beginning, a middle and a significant end. The poem 
starts with the poet’s imaginative sojourn into the realm of Death, where 
he rouses one of the ‘ encumbered sleepers,’ and asks him a question. 
The second speaker, the denizen of the world of shades, makes his reply 
which constitutes the main theme of the poem. The poem comes to 
an end as he finishes his speech with the request ‘ Let fus sleep now.....’. 
The poem does not record, but it. obviously follows, that after having 
finished his speech, he slept, his eternal sleep. Artistically, the poem 
should end here, and here, in fact, it does end.. Could we ever imagine 
a better end for this poem? _On any ground to think that the poem 
should continue would be to thrust an anti-climax “on the poem and spoil 
its artistic and organic unity. The following remark of A. C. Ward seems 
to come somewhat near the truth: á ` l 
“ The waste of young life, and the tragic pathos of cheated youth 

` struck down on the threshold of,‘ the undone years >: these 
-" “ave the themes that move the lips of the second speaker, .who 
closes the poem. with the only request that the living millions 
could grant to the millions-dead, ‘Let us sleep now... eee 


The dots at the close of his speech may have misled ‘the critics into the 
belief that the poem is incomplete. In an earlier page, we have seen 
how Owen, with a true artist’s instinct for ‘innovations, turned ab times - 
even the dots to his advantage to serve -an artistic purpose. “It has also 
been noted in our exposition of the poem Eaposure, how the dots at the 
end of some of its lines have suggested the continuity of the feeling | 
expressed in the lines. In Stranger Meeting also, the’ dots at the end of 

the poem” after ‘Let us sleep now..:.’, serve a ‘somewhat similar 
purpose. In other words, the dots in the’ present case suggest the 
continuity of the idea of sleep contained in. the second speaker’s cryptic 
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request, ‘Let us sleep now....’, And the continuity of sleep in the 
present case undoubtedly means the second speaker’s eternal sleep in 
the realm of Death. After this, the postulation of any further continua- 
tion of the poem becomes absolutely meaningless. Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
has called the poem ‘a magnificent fragment’. But it should be more 
appropriately called—a completed and perfect piece of art with a 
‘magnificent ending’. The final dots of the poem, therefore, do not 
indicate any ‘ unfinished’ character of the poem; on the other hand, 
they do suggest what, in the tragedy of Hamlet, was signified by the 
dying Hamlet’s last words—‘ The rest is silence ’ 
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LAWS OF THOUGHT" 


R. Das 
Hooghly Mohsin College 


1. FORMULATION ‘OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT a 
Logie attempts at the discovery arid systematisation of the formal 
principles—tautologies, called logical principles. Traditional ‘logicians 


singled out three such principles and called them “laws of thought”. The . 


three laws of thought are: the law of identity, the law of contradiction 


and the law of excluded middle. There is a considerable difference of opinion 


regarding the interpretation, hence the formulation, ‘of ‘these laws. We 
give below three different formulations arranged in the slosoanding order of 
the scope of their application. . 
. The laws- of thought are, according to the eae possible interpre- 
tation, formulated in the following way as Wee may be ‘called the laws of 
the possible. oe 
Laws. of the Possible- : 
~ (A) Identity: A thing must be what itis =, o f 
A must be A a 
- (B) Contradiction: A thing cannot both be and not be SO and so 
p A cannot both be.B and not be BO... 


(C)° Excluded Middle: A thing must either be | oF ‘not be 80 and sa l 


-a wras om 


A must either be B or not be B. l 
where “thing” is taken in its widest possible sense, as signifying: any possible 


object, event, fact, idea, symbol, ete. —any possible object of knowledge. - 
According to a narrower interpretation, the laws ‘of thought are for-. 


mulated in the following way as what may be called rules ‘of symbolism. 


Rules of Symbolism: po 5 mee” 7 , 


(A) Identity: A symbol must. mean what it is s vised to mean 
It must be that `= < wee 


- jif ‘A’ means A then ‘A’ means A ee i 
=- IË'AĄ?’ does not mean A then ‘A` does Hot mean A 


(B) Contradiction : ʻA symbol cannot both mean and ‘not mean 
so and so ` ; = * Be aS an 
‘A’ cannot mean both Band not-B ` apee 


4 
1 


(C) Excluded Middle: A symbol must either i mean or not mean 
so and so ` eS ' 


‘A’ must mean either B or not-B 


where ‘A’ stands for the name of the symbol or set of symbols, These 
laws are obviously of narrower scope. They are about the uso of symbols 


- 
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and hence, as distinguished from the laws of the possible from which they 
may be derived, they may be called rules of symbolism. 

According to a still narrower interpretation of the traditional laws 
of thought we have what Johnson calls principles of propon Honni deter- 
mination which may be formulated thus. 


Principles of Propositional Determination : 

l (A) Identity: It must be that 
if ‘p’ is true then it is true 
if ‘p’ is false then it is false. 

(B) Contradiction: ‘p’ cannot be both true and false 

(C) Excluded Middle: ‘p’ must. be either true or false 
where “p” signifies any proposition. Clearly these are principles about - 
proposition. They together define “proposition” and jointly make the 
statement : @ proposition is anything that is true or false, and whatever is 
true or false i is a proposition, a proposition is true`or false and cannot be both, 
together. 

It will be noticed that (7) the formulations of the laws of n 
have been arranged above in the order of diminishing generality. So every 
preceding formula implies the corresponding formula that succeeds. Thus 
the law of identity as the law of the possible implies the rule of identity 
which in its turn implies the principle of identity as the principle of pro- 
positional determination. (iè) The above, order also represents the pro- 
gressive extension of the traditional interpretation of these laws. (4) and 
(ii) together implies that the traditional logicians accepted the widest 
possible interpretation of the laws. Traditional logicians, that is, treated 
these laws primarily as the laws of the possible. 

Logic is primarily interested in the laws of thought as principles of 
propositional determination. For, logic is the study of the principles of 
rational thinking and these principles are nothing but propositions of a 
certain kind ; moreover, judgment is the unit of thinking and proposition 
is the object of judgment. Now, propositions are expressed in symbols, 
Hence logic must recognise the laws of thought also as rules of symbolism. 
Logic, then, is secondarily interested in these rules. Again, a symbol 
means something, also it is itself a peculiar kind of thing. -Hence logic 
cannot ignore the laws of thought as laws of the possible. We may then 
say that logic is tertiarily interested in the laws of thought as.the laws of 
the possible. 


2. IMPORTANCE OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 
The character of self-evidence and-obviousness of the laws of thought 
had so much impressed the traditional logicians that they considered them 
capable, independently of other logical principles, of providing a foundation 
for logic, ¢.e., the sufficient conditions of rational thinking, the source from 
which all other logical principles may be derived. But it is not true that 
7-—2085P-—X1T 
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- all other logical principles are derivable from the three laws of thought. 
These laws alone cannot be considered an exhaustive statement of the basie 
logical principles from which- all possible logical principles may be deduced. 
In other words, these laws do not constitute the sufficient conditions of 
rational thinking. To make alist of the logical principles that constitute 
the sufficient condition of rational thinking, we must take into account 
many other principles like the principle of commutation, the principle of 
syllogism, the principle of deduction, etc., none of which is derivable from 
the set of principles called the laws of thought. , 


The traditional laws of thought are, however, some necessary conditions 
of rational thinking, for, rational thinking presupposes the acceptance, 
at least the implicit acceptance, of these laws. Keynes has rightly pointed 
out that 


consecutive thought and coherent argument are impossible unless 
they are taken for granted. The function which they thus perform 
is, however, negative rather than positive. Whilst constituting 
necessary postulates, apart from which our thought: would become 
chaotic, they do not themselves advance us on our way. 


t 


That the laws of thought are necessary conditions of rational thinking, 
is, however, denied by some modern writers. Modern logicians have cons- 
tructed deductive systems of logical principles in which these laws occur 
‘not as primitive propositions (i.e., basic postulates, principles accepted 
as underivable) but as derivatives—t.e., deductions from the primitive 
propositions of the systems. So it is argued that the laws of thought are 
not necessary conditions of rational thinking, that they. are not more funda- 
mental than other logical principles. But it is not true that the laws 
of thought may be derived from other logical principles without covertly 
presupposing the laws of thought themselves, Thus in the list of primitive 
propositions in the Russell-Whitehead system of logic the laws of thought 
find no place; they are, however, derivable from the primitive propositions 
of the Russell-Whitehead system. Some of the Pay propositions 
of this system are: 


If p or p then p. 
If q then (p or q) 
If p or q, then (q or p) 


It is true that from the Russell-Whitehead set of primitive propositions, 
the principles of propositional determination, e.g., 
| If p then p (principle of identity) 

may be derived. But itis one thing to say that in a certain system of 
logic principles of propositional determination may occur as derivatives 
and quite another to say that laws of thought are so derivable. Laws 
of thought as laws of the possible must be presupposed in every 
possible system of” logic, The Russell-Whitehead set of axioms also 
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accept the laws of thought as laws of the possible. Thus, the first 
primitive proposition in the Russell-Whitehead set is - 
~ If p or p then p. 

This clearly presupposes the law of identity as the law of the possible, 
also identity as the rule of symbolism. Fer, ıt must be taken for granted 
that the three p’s are identical in appearance and in significance, that the 
occurring repeatedly of the same symbol does not bring any significant 
difference in the instances of the symbol. We, therefore, conclude that 
the laws of thought as at least laws of the possible are necessary conditions 
of all rational thinking. In this sense these laws are more fundamental 
than other logical principles. So the traditional logicians are right in assig- 
ning to the laws of thought a distinctive position, and the assessment of 
the importance of these laws made by modern writers like Mace, Stebbing 
and Cohen and Nagel cannot be justified. Again, in singling out the three 
laws of thought from among the many logical principles known to them. 
the traditional logicians anticipated the modern conception of logic as a 
deductive system and attempted to formulate the presuppositions of the 
possible deductive systems. Herein lies the importance of the traditional 
discussion of the laws of thought. 


3. LAWS OF THOUGHT : THEIR BASIS IN THE NATURE 
OF THINGS 


There has been a considerable difference of opinion as to how the 
traditional laws of thought should be interpreted, in particular as to whether 
these laws are laws of thought, or also laws of things. 

It is generally agreed that these laws are laws of thought. But the 
traditional name “laws of thought” is unhappy, for it suggests that these 
are psychological laws—laws according to which we actually think. But the 
statement of these laws are not. descriptive of the uniformities of thinking, 
are not, that is, statements of the ways in which we actually think. Thus, 
the law of contradiction does not assert that it is psychologically impossible 
to entertain two contradictory popositions. If it did, the assertion would 
be clearly false, for, in fact, we sometimes believe both æ propositions and 
its contradictory (supposing of course, that they are consistent). The 
laws of thought, then, are not laws in the sense of unifcrmities of thinking. 
They are formal principles of rational thinking ; logical thinking is impos- 
sible unless they are taken for- granted. 

Are the laws of thought also laws of things? The formulation of 
the laws of thought as the laws of the possible shows that the laws of thought 
are also laws of things : for, the actual is also the possible, and what holds 
of the possible must necessarily hold of the actual also. But the expression 
“laws of things” is susceptible to various interpretations. Hence we must 
be clear about the sense in which the laws of thought may be called laws 
of things. But first let us consider the senses in hich they cannot þe 
considered laws. of things. 
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In the first place, the laws of ioi are not laws of things in the 
sense of generalisations from experience ;. for, empirical generalisa tions 
have always an element of contingency and uncertainty about them, but 
the laws of thought are necessary propositions. They are formal principles 
true independently of what is actual, and the a of these laws does 
not depend on the actual nature of things. 

Secondly, the laws of thought are not laws in the sense of statements 
that give us information about determinate things or class of things. “It 
is true that we cannot make any progress in material knowledge (7.e., know- 
ledge about things) except in subordination tò these. But at the same 
time they do not directly advance our knowledge of things”. (Keynes) 
Consider, for example, the following statements made i in T to tbe ques- 
tion : fis the train late ?’ 


If the train is late then it is late: 
If the train is not late then it is not late 
The train cannot be both late or not late 
The train is either late or not late. 


Clearly these are be statements about: the train, nor will they be consi- 
dered relevant as answers to the said question. The hearer’s knowledge . 
about the train is not a whit increased by them. _ 

The view that logical principles are also principles of being and that 
the nature of reality is the ground of the validity of logical principles is 
due to Aristotle. Joseph, a modern follower of Aristotle, is a ` staunch 
supporter of this view (Cohen and Nagel also support this view). J oseph 
argues that 

We cannot think contradictory TE because we see 

that a thing cannot have at once and not have the same 

character. 
This statement is, however, objectionable. For our thinking does not 
always follow the dictates of the nature of things as will be evidenced by | 
the occurrence of illusion and hallucination and hence of false beliefs; we 
can certainly think that A is B when in fact A is not B. All this means . 
that it is not true that the law of contradiction holds ‘because things cannot 
have and not have the same character. On the contrary it may be said 
that'things cannot have and not have the same character because the law 
of contradiction holds. The validity of the laws of thought is not dependent 
on the nature of the actual; for, they are necessary =e that hold of 
everything possible. ) 

Now, necessity has reference to the possible, the actual as such cannot 
be considered to have necessity. Thus, ‘A must be B” means that: “A 
is B” holds true for all possible values of ‘A’. So the laws of thought are 
not laws in the sense of unifermities of what ‘is actual. The modal words 
“must be” and “cannot be” used in the formulation of logical principles 
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clearly show that they are not concerned merely with what is actual. 
Incidentally, Joseph’s formulation of the laws in terms of the assertoric 
Signs as ; 
Ais A, A either is or is not B, ete. 

is unhappy, because the assertoric signs are conventionally signs of em- 
pirical statements, of statements about what is actual. The statement 
that the laws of thought are also laws of things Is denied because it suggests 


that the nature of things determine the nature of these laws 
that the validity of these laws depend on the nature of things 
that these laws hold only of what is actual 


and there are good reasons for rejecting these suggestions. With a view 
to excluding such unacceptable suggestions we may say that the laws of 
` thought are also laws of things if and only if by “thing” is meant the possible. 

The logical principles hold not only of the actual but also of every- 
thing that is possible. Now, what is actual is also possible; so the laws 
of logic may be regarded also as the laws of the actual in so far as it is possible, 
As the possible the actual must conform to logical principles. In this sense 
and in this sense alone the laws of logic may ‘be regarded as the laws deter- 
mining the nature of things. -‘“The intelligibility of the existent world” 
as Broad says, ‘does imply that it and every part of it obeys the laws of 
logic”. The laws of thought may, then, be treated also as laws of things 
provided we remember that actual being also the possible obeys the laws of 
logic. 

The laws of thought are said to be statements of the pervasive 
characters, the most general characters of things. “Pervasive characters” 
here means not this or that determinate character, but the characters that 
are to be found in every possible thing, the characters that the actual shares 
with the possible. So it may be said that logical principles are statements 
of the pervasive characters of things in so far as they are characters of every 
possible object of thought. 


4. REPLY TO THE CRITICISMS OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 


Many criticisms have been mado against the different formulations 
of the laws of thought—formulations as the laws of the possible, the rules 
of symbolism and the principles of propositional determination. We shall 
consider below some criticisms made against the laws of thought as principle 
of propositional determination. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLES oF [DENTITY AND CONTRADICTION 


The universal applicability of the principle of identity has been denied 
on the ground that some propositions may be considered both true and 
false together-—true at one time and false at another, true at one place and 
false at another. Thus,- it. may, for example, be argued that “France ig 
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- under Bourbon rule” was true two centuries ago but is now false ; ‘now 
the sun is shining” is true with respect to this place but false with respect 
to that; similarly, “‘it is raining” is true here and now but false there and 
then. a l 
Similarly, the universal applicability of the principle of contradiction 
has been denied on the ground that some times a proposition and its contra- 
dictory may both þe said to be true together. Thus, it may be argued 
that “France is under the Bourbon rule” and “France is not under Bourbon 
rule” are true together, for in fact at one time France was under the Bourbons 
while at another it was not. 


The above-mentioned criticism of the identity principle and of the 
contradiction principle virtually amount to the same objection, for to say 
that a propositions may both be true and false.is to say that a proposition 
and its contradictory may both be true together’, So ‘we propose to 
consider the- objection to the identity principle and to the contradiction 
-principle together. l 

REPLY TO THE OBJECTION : INCOMPLETENESS OF THE PROPOSITIONS _ 
CITED AS EXAMPLE 


(A) Incompleteness due ta -the omission of time/place in predication : 


It is easy to meet the objection effectively if following Bosanquet we 


make the very useful distinction between the time/place in predication 
and time/place of predication.. By “time/place in predication” is meant 
the time/place reference made in the proposition or implicity taken as forming 
a part of thé content of the proposition. This time/place reference is in- 
dependent of the time/place at which I assert the proposition, it is implicity 
or explicity a part of the subject matter of the proposition. Hg. in “it is 
raining on the college ground, Hooghly Mohsin College, Chinsurah on the 
5th February, 1962 at 5 P.M.” the time-place referred to is the titne-place 
in predication. By “‘time/place of predication” is meant the time/place 
at which a person asserts a proposition. .g., I assert on the 6th March, 
1962 at 6 P.M. sitting in the Hooghly Mohsin College ‘Library that France 
was under Bourbon rule; here the time-place of my asserting does not in any 
way affect the content of the proposition asserted. Such time/place that 
do not form part of the content of proposition is caned the time/place of 
predication. | l 

Now, in our every day discourse we often prefer to omit the time/place 
reference (time/place in predication) and expect the hearer to supply the 


obvious or supposedly obvious reference. Hence most statements of our - 


every day discourse are, as they stand; incomplete. If we put them 


1 Note that “the proposition ‘p’ is false’’= “the contradictory of ‘p’ is true’, 


e.g. “ib is raining” is false =“it is not raining” is true. 


~ 
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in completed from mentioning explicity the time/place in predication it 
will be seen that the same proposition cannot be said to þe both true and 
false, that a proposition and its contradictory cannot he claimed to be true 
together. Thus the incomplete statements mentioned above may be com- 
pleted in the following way. The second sentence in each of the following 
pairs mentions explicitly the time/place in predication, omitted but taken 
for granted by our imaginary critic. 

(1) France is under Bourbon rule= 

(1^) France was under Bourbon rule throughout the year 1706 A.D. 


(time in predication) 
(2) Now the sun is shining= 


(2’) Now the sun is shining on the College ground, Hooghly Mohsin 

College, Chinsurah (place in predication) 

(3) It is raining= 

(3’) It is raining on the College ground, Hooghly Mohsin College, 
Chinsurah on the 5th February, 1962 at 5 P.M. 

(time-place in predication) 

It is obvious that none of the above propositions in their completed form 

may be said to be both true and false. It is equally obvious that such a 


complete propositions and its contradictory (also a complete proposition) 
cannot be true together. — l 


The truth or falsity of a proposition depends, among other things, 
on the accordance or non-accordance of the time/place in predication to 
the time/place of occurrence. Thus “‘it rained on the College ground, Hooghly 
Mohsin College, Chinsurah on the 5th February, 1962 at 5 P.M.” is true 
if in fact the said event occurred at the said time and place. But the truth 
and falsity of a proposition has nothing to do with the time/place of predi- 
cation, That is, the time/place at which a proposition is asserted is ir- 


relevant from the point of view of truth and falsity. This means, 28 Bradley 
puts it, that 


“Once true always true, once false always false 


ation in space and time, no possikle difference of any event or 
context can make truth falsehood. If that which I say is really 
' true, then it stands for ever. 


And this is the import of the identity and contradiction principle—direct 


import of the identity principle and the indirect import of the contradiction 
principle. 


(B) Incampleteness due to the use of ego-centric words : 

In explaining the objection to the identity and contradiction principle 
we have used incomplete statements—incomplete because of the omission 
of the time/place in predication. But we could as well use statements that 


contain ego-centric words like I, you, this, here, now, he, then, there, etc, By 
““ego-centric words” is meant 
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words of which the meaning varies with the speaker and his posi- l 
tion in time and space. The four fundamental words of this sort 
are “I”, “this”, “here” and.“now”. The word. “now: denotes 
a different point of time on each successive occasion when I use 
it, the word “here” denotes a different region of space after each 

. time when I move, the word “I” denotes a different person 
according to who it is that utters it. —Russell 


Now the critics could as well argue that “he is intelligent” is both, true 
and falsé—true with respect to Ram and false with respect to Shyam, that 
“this flower is red” and “‘this flower is not red” are-both true for the ‘this’s’ 
may refer to two different flowers; similarly with “lit is raining now (or 
here)”, The sentences like the above, it will be noticed, are not complete 
statements but are really propositional functions, like /‘x is a man,” which 
become propositions when values are put in the function for the variables 
x, y, etc. The ego-centric words are like variables and hence are to be 
distinguished: from words like “man”; “mortal”, “table”, etc. which are 
constants. In our every day life deus tbe agreed ccntext of discourse 
or demonstrative gesture does the work of giving values to the variables 
“this”, “that”, etc. in sentences like the above; e.g., “this flower is red” 
méans, in a certain context,-the flower pointed tc by Ram, Roll No. 4 of the 
Qnd-year Degree class, Hooghly Mohsin College, Chinsurah on. aes 
. at.........-From., the above we get the lesson: | 

A complete proposition must mention explicitly the time/ 

place in predication and must not contain any Teemeee 

_verbal or literal.? 
Tt will be easily seen that such a complete statement cannot be said. 
to be both true and false, that such a proposition and. its Contradictory can 
not be said to be true together. 


(C) Incompleteness and Consequent Menninglessness due to the 
Omission of the Primary Proposition . 


In support of the objection to the identity and contradiction principle 
sometimes is cited a type of logical paradex called traditionally the sophism 
of the liar, which seems to involve the position that: .if a proposition is 
true then it is false, and if false then it is true. Consider, for instance, the 
following :— : 


| The sentence that occurs within the rectangle on this page is false. | 


For the sake of abbreviation let us agree to use 
‘S for “the sentence that occurs ii the rectangle on this page”. 


2 Word-variable like “this”, that” are verbal, while TR variables like a, y» 
eta. aro literal, or 
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If we look for what ‘S’ signifies, t.e., for. the sentence that occurs-within 
` the rectangle of the said page we find that l 


(1) ‘S’ is identical with “the sentence............00ee.000+ falso”. 

Now as “snowʻis white” is true if an only if snow is white, just so 

(2) ‘© is true if and only if: the sentence that occurs within the 

rectangle on this page is false. 

Tt follows? from (1) and (2) that 

‘Ð? is true if and only if ‘S’ is false. 

dt, l 

If ‘S’ is true then it is false, and 
If ‘8’ is false then it is true. 

And this conclusion is obviously against the identity and the contradiction 
principle. ' 

We may easily resolve the paradox and answer the objection to the 
identity and. the contradiction principle by showing that sentences like 
the one within the rectangle are not complete, that they are too incomplete 
to be considered meaningful, The incompleteness and meaninglessness 
of such sentences may be best seen if we adbere to the distinction between 
primary- and secondary propositions (statements, sentences). A primary 
proposition is a statement about things‘, while a secondary proposition is 
about a (primary) propositions, %.e., the subject® of a secondary proposition 
is a proposition. Thus, “‘it is raining”, “this flower is red”, etc., are primary 
statements; while ‘‘it is raining” is true, “‘this flower is red” is false’, ete., 
are secondary (note that the primary propositions “‘it is raining”, “this 
flower-is red” are respectively the subject of the above secondary proposi- 
tions). “Is true”, “is false” are signs of secondary statements’. The 
essential requirement of a secondary proposition is that it must have as -its 
subject a primary proposition, ¢.¢., “is false”, and “is true” ‘can signi- 
ficantly be used only after a sentence which is a primary proposition. This 
means, that 

= (a) the same statement cannot both be primary and secondary: 
for a secondary statement is about a primary statement and a statement 
cannot be about itself. A proposition must refer to something other than © 
itself—primary propositions to things and secondary propositions to primary ` 
propositions. So we may say that : 4 


3 by substituting ‘S’ for “the sentence .....page”’ in (2). 

4 ‘Thing’ here’ is taken in a sense that excludes words, sentence, proposition 
or statements—in a word, expressions. 

5 “subject” here means what is meant by “‘that about which a statement is 
made”. , 
6 Modern logicians mark this distinction by distinguishing between the object 
language and metalanguage (language about languags). Primary statements belong 
to the object language and secondary statements to metalanguage. The object- 
language sentence of.the modern logicians corresponds to our primary statement and 
the metalanguage sentence to our secondary statement. l 

. T Other signs of secondary statements are “isa word”, ‘iga sentenca,” “is g 

proposition”, etc. l < i i 

8—2085P—XIIL . wyo 
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' (b) a proposition must not try to say anything about itself. 
What is said above may be put also in the following way 
(c) Every proposition has a certain range of significance, and the 
obvious requirement of the meaningfulness of a proposition 
is that it must not include itself within the range of its own 
significance. 
(d) More specifically, a aton must not attempt to give its own 
truth-values, ż.e., must not describe itself as true or false. 
Now about the paradox and the said objection.’ The sentence within | 
the rectangle is incomplete. It pretends to be a secondary proposition 
as will be apparent from the use of ‘‘is false”, but it mentions no proposition 
‘that may be said to be false; clearly the expression ‘“‘the sentence that 
occurs within the rectangle on this page” does not amount to any propo- 
sition, it is a term that does not in fact signify anything. So the so-called 
statement within the rectangle is neither true ‘nor false, there is nothing 
in it that is capable of truth or falsity. “Is false” applies to a proposition 
and in the above example there is no proposition to which “‘is false” signi- 
ficantly applies. Similarly, the expression “I am making a false statement” 
is not a proposition but a meaningless combination of words if I declare 
that L am going to make a false statement and in fact, make no statement. 
For, when I propose to make a statement but in fact withhold the promised 
statement the question of the falsity of the (withheld) statement does not 
arise. 


The paradox arises because the sentence under reference is once taken 
as a primary statement and again as a secondary statement, because it 
attempts to say something about itself, because, that’ is, it includes itself 
within the range of its own significance, 


The same ra es arises in cases like the following : 


' A person., gays “every proposition that I shall assert during the 
next an minutes is false” and says nothing during the specifi ed. time. 


2. Let ‘P,’, P? stand for two propositions. What they state are 
given against them after colon marks (“ : ” may be read as “says that ).` 


- P, : P? is false, and 
P, : ‘P, is true. "4 
These paradoxes are different versions of the sopbism of the liar which 


may be stated as follows: 


(3) A person says “I am lying” and makes no other statement, 
It will be noticed that the sentences 


(1°) Every proposition that I shall assert ieee the next five miia | 
is false, 


(2’) P, : ‘P; is false, and P, : ‘P,’ is true, 
(3’) I am lying, 
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are in the said contexts, meaningless; they are all apparently secondary 
propositions but none of them mentions the promised’ primary proposition. 
Notice that when a secondary proposition embodies in it a primary 
proposition, when it. makes a statement about a primary proposition, 
actually mentioned, the above difficulty does not arise. Thus, in the 
following example 


| | Ram is intelligent | (1) 


The proposition within the above rectangle is false (2) 
as the secondary proposition (2) has as its subject the primary proposition 
(1), the difficulty under reference does not arise: Similarly, no paradox 
results when 2 person says : 
Ram confessed that he did this and I lied when I said that 
| “Ram confessed that he did this.” 


í 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLE OF EXOLUDED MIDDLE : 
AND THE ANSWERS 


The universal applicability of the principle of excluded middle has 
been, as Keynes points out, more frequently denied than of either of the 
two principles. The denial is made on the ground that the true and the 
false do not exhaust all possibilities, that between a pair of contradictories 
there may be a third alternative. ‘Thus, “Rama is older than Shyama” and 
“Rama is younger than Shyama” may both be false (when they: are of the 
same age) ; similarly, it is said, it is not necessary that either “A is greater 
than B’ or “Bis less than A” should be true. | 

The objection is, however, based on a confusion between contradictory 
_and contrary propositions. The propositions in the above pairs are not 
contradictories but contraries. Thus, the contradictory of “Rama is older 
. than Shyama” is “Rama is not older than Shyama”, and there can 
obviously be no third alternative between the two propositions. 

Another objection to the principle of excluded middle is made on the 
ground that sometimes our inability to decide in favour of either of two 
contradictory alternatives yields a third alternative. Thus it may be 
argued that between 


(a) The moon ts made of cheese, and 

(a’) The moon is not made of cheese. 
which are formal contradictories, there is a third alternative, viz., 

(b) The moon is not known to be made of cheese. 
But (a) and (a’) exhaust all the possibilities regarding the ingredients 
of the moon: whether we can verify or not, the moon either is or is not 
made of cheese, there is no room for a third alternative. It might, how: 
ever, be argued that both 


~ 
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(b) The moon.is not known to be made of cheese, and 

(c) The moon is known not to be made of cheese 
may be false together, because the truth might be: the moon is known 
to be made of cheese. Yes, they may both be false together because they: 
are not contradictories but contraries. - The contradictory of (b) is 

(b) The moon is known to be made of cheese. 

A similar difficulty arises from the “uncertainty in the use of language” 
(Keynes). Thus, it may be said that 

“Ram is guilty’, and “Ram is not guilty.” 
may both be false, that it may in fact be that Ram is partially guilty. 
But by “guilty” we should mean either entirely guilty or partially guilty ; 
and between | 

“Ram is entirely guilty” and “Ram is not entirely guilty” 
or between | : 

“Ram is partially guilty” and “Ram is not...........4-. É 
there is, no third alternative. 

Still another objection, due to Mill, is made òn the ground that a 
proposition may be neither true nor false; for, it may be simply meaning- 
less. Thus, Mill says that l 

“Abracadabra is a second intention” is neither true nor false. 

Between the true and the false there is a.third possibility, the 
unmeaning. z P 
The -reply to this objection is that the principle: of -excluded middle 
applies to propositions, and a meaningless combination of words is not a 
proposition. k 

If we define a proposition as the verbal expression of a judgement then 

an “unmeaning proposition”—a mere fortuitous jumble of words that 

conveys nothing to the mind—is in reality a-contradiction in terms. 


—--—- KEYNES 


POETIC DRAMA IN ENGLAND : ITS 
PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 


AJITKUMAR BANERJEE 
Department of English, Taki-Government College. 


The rise of realistic drama throughout Europe in the second half of 
the 19th century is a significant phenomenon. Herman Hettner in his 
‘Das Modern Drama’ published in 1851 criticised the romantic intrigue 
drama of Scribe advocated by Francisque Sarcay. - Ibsen inaugurated 
realism in drama in ‘Pillars of Society’ (1877) and expounded it through 
many of his plays. It has, however, to be acknowledged that realistic 
drama is a natural filiation from the romantic drama, as the former is not 
free from the stereotyped use of stock characters and situations., The most 
important contribution of realistic drama is the change it has effected in 
the levels of the spoken language of common men. Ibsen makes a 
switch-over from verse to prose as'the medium of dramatic: communication, 
because he says, “My desire was to depict human beings and. therefore 
I would not make them speak the language of the gods.” Hliot says in 
defence of Verse-drama: “The tendency, at any rate, of prose drama is 
to emphasise the ephemeral and superficial; if we want to get at the 
permanent and universal, we tend to express ourselves in verse.”’ 

Modern verse-drama is not inimical to the modern dramatic movement 
in favour of realism. Representation of contemporary life in poetic and 
symbolic language is the aim of poetic drama. Verse-drama is not drama 
written in verse, but is a poetic interpretation of life. Poetry is not mere 
linguistic medium; it helps the manifestation of dramatic situation and 
evolution of character. The problem of poetic drama is not to avoid 
naturalism, but to assimilate it to give a new artistic form to contemporary 
existence. Modern drama cannot be a replica of Greek drama or 
Elizabethan drama. It reflects contemporary life in its peculiar social 
milieu and seeks to represent the social ethos of the age. Thus poetry 
is to be harnessed for adaptation to contemporary language. 

Somerset Maugham points out in his ‘Summing up’ that jettisoning 
of verse for thé sake of realism involves a great error of judgement in 
modern dramatic literature. Abercrombie is more loud in his enunciation 
that prose-drama is an aspect of modern materialistic culture. Poetry 
probes into the essence of the truth of life. Prose-drama discovers the 
externals of life instead of disclosing the inmost truth. Poetry is the 
fittest medium for expressing the depth of feelings, subtlety of thoughts 
and. nuances of human emotions. Ibsen, Chekov and Strindberg—the 
chief exponents of naturalism in drama resort to symbols for conveying 
the subtleties and inwardness ‘of human behaviours. The symbol of pistol 
in Hedda Gabbler and that of bird in ‘Sea-Gull’ have added to the meaning 
of-the- dramas which are imbued with profound philosophy of life. 
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Eliot in defining poetic drama says: “Poetry i is the natural and 
complete medium for drama; that the prose play is a' kind of abstraction 
capable of giving you only a part of what the theatre can give.” Poetry is 
not a mere decoration of nature; it rouses the consciousness of the 
audience into the depth of ee Poetry has played- a vital role in 
creating dramatic moments and tempo in Shakespeare’s plays. The 
evocative power of poetry can create more subtle imaginative effects than 
the demonstrative power of prose. In many modern poetic dramas, there 
is noticeable a strange separation between drama and. poetry. In these 
dramas, indiscriminate use of chorus and long lines: of verse interfere 
with the movement of drama. Poetry is not organic with drama; it is an 
obtrusion. In recent years, there is no genuine attempt to write poetic 
drama; rather dramas are written in verse. Rhyme, rhythm, masque 
and chorus have stifled the human warmth of the plays. In Shakespeare, 
the poetic declamations of the characters are never out of harmony with 
the dramatic motif of the plays. They help and accentuate the dramatic 
movement by the revelations of the minds and motives of the characters. 
The senate speech in Ben Jonson’s Catiline and the- Forum scene in 
Julius Caesar are cases in point. The differences of the two characters 
are thrown into relief by the two speeches at the Forum; at the same time 
they illumine the underlying forces of the dráma by the representation of 
the fickleness and immaturity of the Romah mob and thus point to the 
inevitable finale of the play. The whole scene is organically bound up 
with the play. 

The question with modern poetic drama is whether it can effectively 
represent the contemporary ethos—the problems and iperplexities of the 
age. Abercrombie has posed this question before ‘the readers. Eliot 
opines that poetic drama culls its materials from, history or myths and 
legends of a country. It is essential that an effect of distancing of time 
should be achieved in poetic drama, otherwise conversation in verse among 
the characters fails to create that verisimilitude which is a sine qua non 
of good art. The use of verse in a drama becomes credible and natural 
when it is silhoutted against the background of a historical time. This 
opinion coming as it does from T. 8. Eliot only highlights the limitation 
of poetic drama. Except one or two recent plays of Eliot, no play by any 
verse-dramatists can be cited where satisfactory solution to this problem 
has been achieved.- In ‘The Ascent of F6’ by Auden and Isherwood, 
. contemporary life has been considered in two perspectives—the remote 
and the immediate. But one waylays the other in a way that has 
weakened. thé basis of the play. Eliot realises the falsity, of his position 
and maintains that poetic drama has to compete with} prose drama. -The 
dramatic conflict will so engage the mind of the audience that they will 
be unconscious of the medium. All art is artifice, because it seeks to 
give a coherent. and consistent form to life through the sequence of events 
and architectonics. Eliot does not favour the idea of transition from 
verse to prose in a drama, because, according to him, this transition offers 
a jolt to the audience making them conscious of the'medium. But the 
porter scene in Macbeth which is written in, prose is an illustration to 
show that transition from verse to prose does not interfere with the 
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»njoyment of the play by the audience. The main point about the 
language of poetic drama is to forge a linguistic medium that will suit 
all the moods and modes of the drama. In Shakespeare’s plays, we come 
across poetry which is not good as poetry, but which serves the purpose 
of the drama. Eliot has laid too much stress on the unconscious reaction 
of the rhyme on the audience. In Shakespeare’s plays, there are dramatic 
moments where drama is organic with poetry. ‘To be or not to be’ 
soliloquy in Hamlet is remarkable as a fine piece of poetry; it, at the same 
time, fulfils the important dramatic purpose of revealing the agony of 
Hamlet’s soul. Herein lies the happy marriage between poetry and 
drama. Verse in drama should be flexible and adaptable so that different 
and complex moods and situations can be adequately expressed. The 
facial expressions, gestures and movement of the actors are moulded by 
She rhyme in the play. Modern poetic dramatists cannot manipulate the 
verse to their best advantage. 

Some years back, a reaction against realistic prose drama was evident 
in Europe, specially in England. It is now clear that modern realistic 
drama has failed to imbibe the depth and inwardness of Ibsen’s dramas; 
it has only taken the externals of his dramatic art. Bernard Shaw and 
his followers could not suggest in their prose dramas those subtle nuances 
of human behaviours and actions which have been conveyed by Ibsen and 
Chekov. These prose dramas have exhibited almost in all their plays a 
mechanical relationship between man and society. These plays have 
limited the scope of dramatising human relationships and individual 
peculiarities. Although Ibsen and Chekov have sugyested many intense 
and subtle moments, yet it is evident that their expressions have been 
to a great extent impaired and limited by the use of prose. 


Poetic drama in England gained a fresh l3ase of life under the 
guidance and initiative of Yeats. Yeats wrote in 1908 that they would 
write such plays as would make the theatre lively with intellectual 
excitement and ecstasy, the place where human minds would be liberated - 
as it happened in Greece and Elizabethan England. Yeats initiated a 
dramatic movement for reforming the theatre and for giving an added 
dimension to the plays. He said: “I think the theatre must be reformed 
in its plays, its speaking, its acting and its-Scenery.... there is ‘nothing 
good about it at present.” In the nineteenth century, the theatre mainly 
depended for its success on the skilled acting of the celebrated actors like 
Phelps, Macreadi, Charles Kean and Irving. Decor and acting counted 
more than the drama; the literary merit of a drama was ignored.. Yeats 
contributed to the revival of poetic drama by introducing in his dramas 
his own rhyme-pattern which is neither an imitation of Shakespeare’s 
blank verse nor a resemblance to it. Herein lies the difference between 
Yeats and the dramatists of the nineteenth century. The stagability of 
Yeats’ verse dramas is extremely limited—his plays are steeped in vague 
misty atmosphere of dreams and symbols. His plays have little dramatic 
action and almost no individualisation of characters. His creations— 
Deirdre, Naisi, Dectora, and Forgal are human abstractions, dream 
vymbols rather than human characters of individual peculiarities. His 
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plays are woven.of symbols, songs, dreams and folk-lore, Thus his plays 
were flops on the stage. Popularity is an important measure of theatri- 
cal success. Drama is literature that walks. The affirmation of the 
necessity of the literary appeal in a play does not alter the fact that -the 
dramas must be popular and stage-worthy. The union of contemporary 
interest and universal appeal is the staple of great drama. ' 

Deborah by Lesles Abercrombic deserves mention because it for the 
first time exploited the common language for use in poetry in order to 
interpret the contemporary life. His endeavour in this regard influenced 
the later essays in poetic drama, although it is not. admitted by many. 
The use of a verse-pattern suitable for poetic treatment of contemporary 
existence in the verse-dramas of Lesles Abercrombie and Gordon Bottomley 
is a remarkable event in the history of English drama. The introduction 
of a verse-pattern closely verging on the spoken language after a century 
of blind and unsuccessful imitation .of the blank verse of Elizabethan 
drama created, indeed, a historic precedent. The description of a terrible 
plague in ‘Debora’ clearly indicates a way of treatment of a contemporary 
subject, essentially different from Elizabethan norm. Apart from many 
foreign influences, notably of America, the indigenous influence contri- 
buted a great deal to the fresh and vigorous attempts at poetic drama by 
T. 5. Eliot, Auden and Christopher Fry. . 

‘Murder in the Cathedral’ by Eliot staged in 1985 was a phenomenal 
success. It again brought to the fore the problems and possibilities of 
poetic drama. ‘Family Reunion’ by Eliot, ‘The Old Man of the 
Mountains’ by Nicolson, ‘Why to the Tomb’ by Ronald Duncan, 
‘Phoenix too Frequent’ by Christopher Fry, ‘The Assassin’ by. Peter 
Ates brightened the prospect of poetic drama in the forties. They 
exploited the tremendous possibilities of verse-drama and ensured 
their. success on the stage. Eliot made new experiments in verse- 
drama from ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ to ‘Elder Statesman’. The 
melodramatic framework of the plot of ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ 
conduced to the success of the play on the stage. The self- 
immolation of Becket captured the imagination of every Englishman. 
Moreover, the clash between the church and the state is suggested in the 
play. The ease and grace of the ‘movement of the drama are to a great 
extent due to a variety of rhyme-scheme introduced with great skill in the 
play. Eliot has used prose in two. passages—the preaching of christmas 
sermon and the speeches of the four Knights explaining their conduct to 
the audience. The use of two rhymed lines, of free verse having the 
verve of the blank verse of Everyman, of long’ rhyme with assonance and 
alliteration and of repetitions of rhyme has widened the scope of poetic 
drama and broadened its bounds. He has distinguished the versification 
from that of the nineteenth century by the use of alliteration and unexpected 
rhyme. Although the play has a spiritual significance, yet the subject is 
drawn from historical events and is charged with contemporary meaning. 

Eliot believes that poetic drama has a profound and vital purpose to 
fulfil—it reveals the deepest problem of human life. He takes up a 
‘contemporary subject and uses -contemporary language in Family Reunion. 
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In this play, verse has been utilised for intimate conversations of the 
members of the family with superb excellence. Here are some Sxampien 
of the use of spoken language in poetry: 

Ivy: Really Harry! How can you be so callous? I always thought 

you were so fond of John. 

Violet: And if you don’t care what happens to Jóhn you might show 

some consideration to your mother. 

Amy: I do not know very much 

And as I get older, I am coming to think 
How little I have ever known. 
With this, we may cite the instance of a completely new rhyme-scheme 
fitted for representing the ethos of the age: 
‘We like to appear in the newspapers 
So long as we are in the right column 
We know about the railway accident 
We know about the sudden thrombosis 
And the slowly hardening artery... -”’. 

This verse-scheme in the new dramatic language ‘is eminently 
suitable for the modern poetic drama. It uses rhymed lines with caesura 
and stresses. — 

Denis Donogue convincingly proves that Blict has achieved success in’ 
his ‘Confidential Clerk’. In ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ and ‘Family 
Reunion’, words and verses are sometimes beyond the requirement of the 
drama. Many lines in the play sparkle with poetry, brt are hardly 
functional in the drama. Eliot himself maintains that this sort of poetry 
in a drama militates against the development of character and dramatic 
action.- He himself admits, that the rhyme-scheme of ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral’ has a negative value. The rhyme-scheme of ‘Family Renuion’ 
is, however, related to contemporary language. It has lines of varying 
length, and varying number of syllables, a caesura and three stresses. 
The ceasura and the stresses may be placed anywhere in the line and 
stress is separated by light syllables. In this play, chorus has been 
sparingly used. But the individual parts of the four characters and the 
role of chorus have not been distributed and exhibited in an even and 
balanced manner. Characterisation and plot have also, been sacrificed 
at the alter of experiments in versification. Eliot could not resist the 
temptation of indulgence in verse for the sake of verse—the verse which 
is unwarranted by the necessity of drama. Here are a few illustrations: 

“O Sun, that-was once so warm; O light that was taken 
For granted. 

When I was young. and strong, and sun and light unsought 
For 

And the light unfeared and the day expected 

And elocks could be trusted, tomorrow assured 

And time would not stop in -the dark.” l 

Fascination for clock is a part of Amy’s character; but her agonised 
ery. at the end is not justified by the dramatic sequence: 

“Agatha! Mary! come 
, The clock has stopped in the dark.” 
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The theme of ‘The Family Reunion” is based on the antique legend 
of Orestes, and the thrusting of the modern on the ancient produces a 
peculiar imaginative tension. The play leaves a divided impression on 
the audience who cannot understand whether they would consider the 
play as a tragedy of the mother or the salvation of the son. 

‘In the ‘Confidential Clerk’, Eliot has sueceeded’in achieving a unity 
saa coherence in the verse-pattern. Nowhere. has poetry been separated 
from: drama and independence of verse has not slackened the dramatic 
moment. This pleasant comedy relying on amusing ‘situations can keep 
the audience agog throughout. The deep significance of the play is dis- 
cernible even in its situation. Sir Claude has claimed the fatherhood of 
Colby; and his motherhood is claimed by Elizabeth, the wife of Sir 
Claude. Colby is brought up from his childhood by Mrs. Guzard who 
does not know the identity of Colby’s-father and mother. The drama 
pivots round this dramatic situation. The character of Locasta and that 
of Colby carry out a deeper suggestion. Henry Heus observes that this 
play suggests that man of genius and sincerity can, achieve integrity in 
life—other men are dwellers of two worlds which are artificial. Dramatic 
suspense and. surprise have nowhere made the movement of the play 
tardy;.the audience await the denouement through the varied situations 
with bated breath. 

Eliot is able to avoid many of the P T of ‘Murder in’ the 
Cathedral’ and ‘Family Reunion’ in ‘The Cocktail Party’. Firstly, he 
fails to integrate the contemporary ethos in the framework of Greek story 
in the two plays. For the first time, Eliot does not introduce any chorus 
and supernatural characters in ‘The Cocktail Party’. In both, ‘The 
Cocktail Party’ and “The Confidential Clerk’, he makes his verse amenable- 
to the familiar language of the common man. Poetry unwarranted by the 
necessity of drama has been scrupulously put by and the emphasis on the 
incidents to keep up the suspense of the audience has yielded better 
results. Excerpts from ‘The Confidential Clerk’ testify how Eliot succeeds 
in- making his verse flexible and elastic: 

Kaghan: I’ve just given her lunch. The problem with Locuasta 

_ Is how to keep her fed between meals. 
Locusta: B, You are a beast, Ihave a small appetite 
But the point is that I’am penniless. 
We can place beside it a passage eloquent with Me poetry which 
expresses the serious sentiments of despair: i 
Sir Claude: To be among such things 
If it is an escape, is escape into living 
Escape fiom a sordid world into a pure one. 
Sculpture and painting—I havé some good things 
‘But they haven’t this—remoteness I have | 
-Always longed for. _ 
I want a world where the form is Ai reality 
Of which the substantial is only a shadow.. 
_ This elasticity of verse which is indispensable in drama for developing” 
‘the characters and keeping the crescendo of action is not zune in the 
éarlier plays of Eliot. 
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Tt is essential that an appropriate verse-patiern which can stand the 
test of strict dramatic utility should be found out for the sustenance of 
verse-drama. Poetry in drama should not be out of character and beyond 
the action of the drama; it should fit in with the character -and action 
and intensify rather than interrupt the dramatic situation. Christopher 
Fry could not explore any new possibilities of verse-drama, although his 
plays command our. interest for the novelty of themes and theatrical 
cleverness. In his plays, he has followed the tradition initiated by 
Shaw, Chekov and Pirandello. A particular intellectual climate rather 
than any subject-matter stands out prominent in his plays. But it is a 
fact that he is able to dish out amusement to the audience through his 
poetic comedies. ‘A Phoenix too Frequent’ is a one-act play written jin . 
unrhymed verse and fascinating images. The subject-matter is taken 
from Petronius. A Roman lady is seated by. the side of her dead husband. 
On another side, a soldier keeps a watch over six dead. bodies. They 
become engaged in conversations and fall in love with éach other. At 
the -moment when they converse passionately, one dead body is, stolen. 
In order to- exculpate themselves of guilt, they decide to keep the dead 
body of her husband in the place of the stolen dead body. . ‘The play ende 
with the drinking of the health-of the soldier. Fry is conscious of the 
theatricality of his plays; ‘A Phoenix too Frequent’ is a success on the 
stage. `> The situation he conceived and the dialogue he used attracted 
and. excited the audience. The characters in “Venus: Observed’ remind 
one of Benedick and Beatrice of Shakespeare. Notwithstanding the 
conception of brilliant characters and novel situations and the creation of 
radiant comedy, Christopher Fry could not make any significant contri- 
bution to the solution of the fundamental problem of poetic drama. The 
verse used in his plays rides his characters and situations, and does not 
depict or portray them. Poetry is decorative and descriptive, not 
dramatic and creative; it is formal, not functional. Hilda speaks of her 
husband in ‘Venus Observed’: ~ 

“|. . once he had worn. away the sheen 

Of his-quite becoming boybood, which made him fanoy him 

There was nothing to be seen in Roderic 

For mile after mile after mile, except 

A few sheeplike thoughts nibbling through the pages 

Of & shiny weekly, any number of dead pheasants .. .’’ ete. 
These lines are an eloquent testimony to Fry’s delicate power ‘of deserip- 
` tions that appeal to the audience. But these lines do not ‘in any way 
develop the character of Hilda who is oppressed by the idea of the base 
character of her husband. Poetry here fills up at the failure of dramatic 
inspiration, and does not fit in with the character. 

Along with the verse-dramas written by Eliot, there are essays in 
this genre made by Auden in his “Dance of Death’, and ‘The Dog 
beneath the Skin’ staged in the group theatre. The former revolves 
round the theme of death-wish in. modern civilisation. The outlook of 
the playwright is shadowed with despair and dark forces. The play is, 
however, lively with satire, irony and intellectual brilliance. The latter 
is a hilarious farce. Marxist ideal runs through both the plays: 
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The Renan of F6 is a tour de force; yet this play is not a 
complete success. The strange medley of politics and psychology 
creates confusion in the minds of the audience. The last act of the play 
is freighted with symbols, psychology and many other dramatic stunts. 
In this. connection, Spender’s ‘The Trial of a Judge’ calls for reference. 
The. clash between the Rightists and the Leftists and the shake-up of 
the neutrality in this clash have been demonstrated in this play. 
- Although the dramatist evinces skill in the confrontation of the two 
political view-points,’ yet the drama fails to achieve, anything because of 
the shadowy and flat characters of the play. The spiritual problems of | 
the characters are sacrificed for the sake of loud enunciation of political 

views. 3 


These essays and experiments in verse-drama striving to hatch out 
a form appropriate to the dramatic mode only highlight the fact- that 
modern verse-dramatists have not yet been able to overcome the initial 
indecisiveness and tentativeness. The poetic dramas of the nineteenth 
century could not provide any substantial contribution to the growth of 
this genre because of the unsuccessful imitation of ‘the blank verse “and 
dramatic: norms of Shakespeare. The sensibility of the modern middle 
class oppressed with the problems and pains finds appropriate expression 
in the novels which are the peculiar products of this age. The drama 
was an appropriate mode of expression in the spacious àge glorified by 
the Renaissance values and individualism. Modern drama, therefore, has 
‘to enter into competition with novel and film. Thè purpose of modern 
drama is to depict the struggles and sufferings of the middle class people | 
and to suggest contemporary values. Almost all the poetic dramas of 
the modern period have grown out of the religious, rituals and themes. 
The indifference of the poetic’ dramatists to the! secular subjects is 
indicative of the fundamental drawback of poetic dramas. Anne Ridler 
shows in ‘The Shadowy Factory’ how modern men are crushed under ‘the 
‘imponderable weight of modern science and ` machines. Yet towards the 
end, the religious note is unmistakable. The writer maintains that man’s 
salvation lies in christian piety. This sort of simplification of the basic 
problem of life is not, credible and strikes a false note. 


The success of a few verse-dramag on the- stage is not an undoubted 
indication of a successful revival of verse-dramas . in the ‘modern age. 
The success of a particular artistic movement depends mainly on its 
historical background. Greek -literature and Elizabethan drama dréw 
their strength and sustenance from the beliefs and concepts of the times. 
High poetic drama -of tragic depth cannot move at- the drab frock-coat 
of realism. Prose drama is a natural concomitant’ of modern realism 
born out of a great number of social and scientific forces of the age. Any 
artistic movement has to be warranted by the necessity of time and 
history. Yeats, Eliot and others initiated a movement in favour of 
poetry in drama in order to get away from the drab, cabbage-smell realism 
of some dramatists. But there are dramas of Ibsen and Chekov which 
have conclusively ae to what noi and depth. Toake can Boat and 
sink; - = 
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Poetic dramas gan thrive best in an age- dominated by mythology. 
Yeats and Eliot drew materials from the myths and religious rituals. 
But a chronological survey of the plays of Eliot reveals that he has 
failed .to reconstruct any mythology of the modern age. Modern 
capitalistic system of society and modern individualism are unable to 
recreate any mythology and ritual and so high tragedy and verse-dramas 
` .eéndued with eternal human truths are an impossibility. In this connec- 
tion, we may refer to the poetic dramas of the great spanish dramatist, 
Lorea. His ‘Don Perlimpolin’ contains mythological quality. Although 
the story is not taken from mythology, but his poetic insight has 
invested the story with a mythological quality and the characters are 
vivid because of their allegiance to certain traditional rituals. His play, 
‘The House of Bernarda’ is a powerful portrait of Spanish life and 
manners.’ The distinguishing trait of Lorca’s plays lies in his country’s. 
culture and tradition which has provided his plays with the mythological. 
background. - It is true that in this rootless modern age, it is difficult 
for an artist to rely on any traditional culture. ` 5 

"Moreover, a verse-form eminently suitable to the interpretation of 
the ethos of the age and related to the contemporary language is 
imperative for the revivification of poetic drama in. the modern age. 
Eliot experimented with forms and metres, but cound not achieve that 
integrity between drama and poetry which makes the audience unconsci- 
ous of the medium. Elizabethan blank verse levels down the distinction 
between prose and verse and is appropriate to the expression of the vulgar 
‘and the sublime. In modern poetic dramas, the writer makes a jarring 
effect. In ‘The Dog ‘beneath the Skin’, the dramatist employs popular 
jingles and stanzaic forms of the morality plays; and then he passes on tó 
octosyllabic couplets, prose and blank verse. This, along with the 
subject-matter with strong psycho-analytical and religions overtones 
produces an imaginative tension and stands in the way of unqualified 
reception by the audience. Any art-form can retain a permanent hold 
on the mind and imagination of the audience when it assimilates and 
interprets the. contemporary ethos in contemporary language. 


THE EARLIEST ABODE OF THE ARYAS 
(A brief examination of different theories and the concluding observation) 


i 
RABINDRAKUMAR SIDDHANTASHASTREE 


Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Maharaj Bir Bikram Meee Agartala, Tripura 


1. The Central ee eae 


Most of the exponents of the Central European , Theory, TER refer 
_ to'the coincidences ‘of different names of rivers, villages ete., of the 
central Europe with their counterparts in India and other plesa. they do 
not give much stress upon such coincidences, most probably for the reason 
that coincidences of a similar kind in names of rivers etc., are found to 
exist in other parts of the globe also, with much more simplicity and 
` even ‘in a greater number. Amongst the exponents of the Central 
European Theory, Mr. Harold H. Bender may be regarded as a prominent 
one. But, when we look at his arguments, we are surprised to see 
that, none of them has adequate strength for standing the test. In his 
book ‘The Home of thd Indo-Europeans’ (page 46) Mr. Bender has 
observed, ‘More than once the thesis has been advanced that, the early 
habitat of the Indo-Europeans should be sought in Europe, because it 
is there and not in Asia, that the languages of the poe cover the 
greater area and show the more variety.’ 

The first portion ‘of the above sentence Hiat that, Mr. Bender, 
like some other scholars of his view depended more upon a pre-conceived 
notion than any real argument. As regards the'-latter part of -his 
sentence, we like to add the following lines: 

(a) That the languages of the family cover a mich greater area in 
Asia than in Europe; because almost the whole of India, as well as the 
Persian gulf are inhabited by the peoples using: different daughter- 
languages of the original one. ' 

(b) That, as regards the variety of languages, here also Asia and not 
Europe holds the prominence, because of the fact that more than 20. 
regional languages of India, and several languages of Persia exhibit their 
origin from the same common stock of people, whereas the regional . 
languages of Europe are much less in number. 

(c) That, the number of population speaking in sansa -languages 
of the common stock is much greater in Asia than their number in Europe. | 


Thus we find that the above statement of Mr. Bender is nothing 
but a baseless one. Similarly, other arguments of Mr. Bender and his 
followers also cannot stand the test, because of their extreme weakness. 
In the present article we shall show that, is was India and no other 
country where the dryas lived for the first time. As the European 
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theory itself fails, no question of indig any particular région in that 
continent for the purpose can arise. All the different views that the 
earliest habitat of the dryas fell in (1) Armenia (2) the valley of the 
Danube or that of the Dneeper (3) Germany (4) Austria (5) Scandinavia, 
and the like, cannot be accepted for want of reliable evidence. ` 


Mr. Bender in his aforesaid book (page-18) has observed that the 
text of the Rgveda itself bears the testimony that the dryas came over 
to India from some outside region. This observation of him, undoubtedly 
has its basis on the writings of some other European scholars. As the 
said scholars themselves failed to understand the real meaning of the 
Revedic texts, they, as a general rule, arrived at wrong conclusions, and 
as such, any observation based on such wrong conclusions is bound to 
be wrong itself. We do not find any reference in the text of any of the 
vedas, which could be regarded as a testimony of the dryas’ coming over 
to India from any outside region., Some texts of the Vedas rather 
testify to the reverse theory which will be shown later. — 


2. The Central Asian Theory: 


‘Those who hold that the Gryas originally used to live somewhere in 
central Asia are also divided in different groups in respect of their views. 
We have already said above that the valley of the Syrdaria and Amudaria 
was believed to be the earliest abode of the dryas by some scholars such 
as Mr. Manik B. Pithawalla and the like. According to another group 
of scholars the dryas had their earliest habitat in the valley of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates. Mr. V. Gordon Childe in his- book “The Aryans” 
has said that the dryas used to live in the valley mentioned above up till . 
1400 B.C., after which they started their migration towards different 
directions. This view of Mr. Childe also can be easily refuted by the 
same reasons which we have put forward for discarding the views of 
Mr. Pithawalla. g 


Professor Max Muller thinks that the dryas im the earliest period 
“used to live on the high land of Pamir. The main argument of the 
professor is that, the earliest habitat of human beings, especially of a 
civilized people, most probably had been a region, higher than other 
` places. He holds that the earth emerged out of water step by step, 
and that the region which emerged out at the earliest period, must have 
become higher day ky day. As the high. land of the Pamir is much 
higher than any other valley, Prof. Max Muller thought it reasonable to 
hold the said high-land as the region in question. 

The above argument of Prof. Max Muller, according to our considera- 
tion is not reasonable. If the height of a place be accepted as: a cause 
for determining the earliest human habitation, one may suggest the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas for the purpose; because, according to 
the above argument of Prof. Max Muller the said peaks at a time must 
have been quite suitable for human habitation. That the said peaks had 


` g See my article No. I onder the same head (Calcutta Review, August, 1963). 
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been the earliest habitable land on earth should be admitted’ by the 
professor in accordance with his own theory. We like to inform our 
readers in this connection that, the correct location of the earliest Aryan 
habitat has been clearly indicated in different verses of the Rgveda as 
well as in other Sanskrit books of hoary antiquity. The above hypothesis 
of Prof. Max Muller therefore are belied by the said authorities, which 
are. undoubtedly far more reliable. 

Thanks to Prof. Max Muller that, in his: article ‘‘Pre-historic 
- Antiquities of Indo European’’, he, in unequivocal language has admitted 
the fact that, the materials at his disposal would not justify him saying 
more than that the home of the dryas was somewhere in Asia (Collected 
Works of F. Max Muller. Longsmans Green and Co., 1901, page-187). 


3. The Theory Related to the Hilly Tracts of the Himalayas: 


Prof. Von Jerring and some other scholars of his group hold that, 
the early home of the Aryas might have been on the Hindukush 
mountains which comprise the western portion of the Himalayas. The 


arguments adduced by Prof. Jerring are based upon the same idea which | 


led Prof. Max Muller.to suggest the high land of Pamir for the purpose. 
Prof. Jerring further argues that the atmosphere of the Hindukush 


mountains induces one for suggesting this region as‘ the earliest or at 


least one of the earliest human habitats. - 

= This argument of prof. Jerring does not impress us even the least. 
Not only on the Hindukush mountains, but in many other places as well, 
the same temperate atmosphere is found. If,much stress be given upon 
the atmosphere only, why should not one be induced to suggest any other 
regions of the same kind? In fact, the above hypothesis: of Mr. Jerring 
like that of Prof. Max Muller and others is belied by the textual 
authorities of the Rgieda and some other books, > : 


4. The Theory Related to the Equatorial Regions: 


Description of a hot place in the Rgveda or any other book cannot be 
accepted as an evidence for establishing a theory of a hot place. If the 
heat of the equatorial regions would have been a potent cause for germinat- 


ing human life, the entire equatorial regions all over the globe should have ~ 


been changed into lands and mountains. But in fact only an insignificant 
portion of the said regions is found to have changed into land. Major 
portion of the equatorial regions still to-day is covered with water. This 
fact clearly indicates that the heat of the equatorial regions could not be 


accepted as a potent factor for determining the earliest human habitat at 


such a region. It is not unlikely that, some other people of non-ārya 
origin appeared on earth thousands of years before the advent of the civili- 
zad ārya people. For determining the proposed. habitat therefore one must 
search for. other reliable reasons. 


=” 


ie The Theory Related to the Bay of Denge 


There does not exist the least evidence or even the least indication for 
which the deep water of the Bay of Bengal or any other portion of sea-water 
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could be rightly imagined to have been dry land at any time. The theory, 
according to which the Bay of Bengal was the early human habitat, therefore, 
according to our considerations is quite absurd. (For details, please see 
the article No. I under the same heading). aa . 


6. The Arctic Theory: 


„Details about this theory have already been discussed in a previous 
article. (Article No. I under the same heading). 


7. The Punjab-Afganisthan Theory: 


| Dr. Abinash Chandra Das, a professor of the University of Calcutta 

in his book ‘ Revedic India ’, after much discussion has arrived at the 
conclusion that, the region in which the dryas lived in early days was a 
wide area comprising the valley of the five rivers in the Punjab, the hilly 
regions of the western border of India, the Valley of Kashmir, as well as 
the entire valley of Afganisthan. The same view has been expressed by 
the Swami Bem seranende in his book ‘The Revedic culture of the Pre- 
historie Indus ’. 

The main reason for accepting the above theory was that, the 
exponents of the said theory wrongly held most of the rivers mentioned 
in the Rgveda to have been located within the boundary of the area 
proposed. by them. The most eminent rivers, i.e. Gangé, Yamund 
Sarayii and the like, though mentioned at.different places of the Rgveda, 
unfortunately did not make any impression in the mind of the above 
scholars. ‘That, regarding the location of many other rivers also, Prof. 
Das, the Swami and some other scholars of their group had been influenc- 
ed by a wrong idea—-has already been established by us in course of 
determining the location of the rivers in a previous article. That the 
above suggestion of Prof. Das and other scholars of his group goes against 
the testimony of the vedic texts, will be shown below. 

That the valley of the Punjab had not been the early habitat of the 
Gryas is evidenced by the following facts. From a verse of the 
Mahabharata§ we know that the people who used to live in the valley of 
the Sindhu and its five tributaries had been hated by the dryas to a great 
extent. The said people, according to the above verse of the Mahabharata 
were habitual sinners with a habit of uncleanliness, and as such, the dryas 
were advised to shun company of the said people. In another verse of 
the Mahdbhdratat the valley of the Sindhu and its five tributaries. itself 
has been condemned as a region unworthy for habitation of the dryas. | 
In the same verse, the dryas have been advised not to reside in the said 
valley even for a single day. 

§ art aasia agi Aserefaen | 
aa WHATS aga afta aq ji—Karneparba ; cb. 200, quoted in the 
lexicon “sag-meagZA” in course of interpretation of the word WEA. 
+ get ferent 2 aafaa: | 
NAR ata I Sat 4 aa fead we en : pen by Kaiyats in his 
commentary of the q7aTe-a erate. | : 2 
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From a story of the Mahdbhdrata* we know that a king named 
Sambarana belonging to the Lunar dynasty, among the dryas for the first 
time came over to’ the Punjab valley for residing there. He was a king 
of Hastinapura (near Delhi), and had to flee from his capital- due to an 
unbearable invasion by the emperor of Pancala, a neighbouring king of 
arya-origin. King Sambarana, while fleeing from his palace, took with 
him all the members of his family including his sons and wives, as well 
- as his ministers and the army. With the help of-his people, king 
Sambarana cultivated a vast area on the bank of the river Sindhu and 
founded his new capital there. Since this time, the valley of the Punjab 
gradually turned into an Aryan colony. The reason for which the drya 
enemies of Sambarana did not attack him there, most probably was that, 
they disliked the place even for their military operations, because of its 
popularly accepted unholiness. . 

That, king Sambarana and his contemporaries flourished at a much 
later date than the time of composition of the Rgveda is easily understand- 
able for the reason that, neither his name nor the occurrence leading to the 
shifting of his capital are recorded in any of the vedic texts. The region 
which was hated by the dryas of early days to such an extent, as we 
understand; in no case can be admitted as their earliest habitat. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS - 


From our above discussions, it is known that none of the scholars till 
to-day has succeeded in finding out correctly the place where the ancestors 
of the dryas used to live in earliest days. Let us now try to find out the 
correct location of their earliest habitat. 

Manusamhita, to the Hindus, is next to the Vedas in aioi As 
regards its antiquity, we are of the view that, this book was earlier even 
than the Ramayana of Valmiki. This Rāmāyaņa, in its turn is much 
earlier than the Mahabharata which again is earlier than the grammar of 
= Panini. All the scholars are unanimous in the view that, Pénini’s date 
cannot be later than the 4th century B.C. In a previous article I have 
established the fact that the Mahdbhdrata was composed around 
81.00 B.C.§ The date of composition of the Ramayana was earlier at 
least by a period of 700 years, because of the fact that, it was composed 
during the reign of SriRama, the hero of the epic, between whom and the 
battle of Kuruksetra at least 24 generations are said to have reigned. 
Manusamhita, therefore is undoubtedly a book of remote antiquity.t In 
the said Manusamhitd, clear references to the earliest habitat of the dryas 
are found. In the said book, the name dryabarta has been given to a 
vast area bounded by sea on the east and west, by the Himalaya mountain 
on the north and by the Vindhya mountain on the south (2/22). The 
Samskrta term adrydbarta literally means ‘the abode of the dryas’. 

* Kdiparba ; ch. 89 (Haridas Sidhantavagish’s edition) | 

§ This article was sent to the Editor, Jourdal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona, and the Secretary of the Institute, by hia letter dated 2.8.69 
pe la the author that the article will be published in Vol, 43 of their 

4 Details will ha discusséd in 9, different article. 
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From some other verses of the Manusamhité, we understand that, the 
dryas did not use the entire drydbarta as their dwelling place. They 
established different kingdoms throughout the entire adrydbarta no doubt; 
but their residences were limited within a particular boundary. In the 
Manusamhita, Grydbarta is said to have been divided into different regions 
in accordance with sacredness of the places. The central province of 
aryabarta was known as Madhyadeéga (literally ‘central province’), which 
was bounded by the Himalays on the north, by the Vindhya on the south, 
and by Praydga and Kuruksetra on the east and west respectively (2/21). 
The region lying between the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati was known 
as Brahmabarta (2/17). This region was held in such a high regard that, 
it has been described by Manu as created by God Himself (deva-nirmita). 
The term Brahmabarta literaly means ‘the abode of the Brahmanas or 
even of the Vedas’. This very name indicates that the said districts in 
those days were mostly inhabited by the Braéhmanas of high moral 
character. Manu declares that, conducts of the Brahmanas of the said 
regions were regarded as sadācāra (good conducts), and that the said 
conducts were worthy of imitation to all the four different castes (2/18). 
Though the said Brahmdabarta was the most sacred and suitable place for 
habitation of the Bréhmanas, four other provinces namely Kuruksetra, 
Matsya, Pancdla and Sirasena could also be used by them as their 
dwelling places. These four provinces and Brahmdabarta were collectively 
called ‘Pancajana’ or the valley of the five nations. 

Manu tells us that the region where antelopes were found to have been 
grazing habitually, was known as ‘Yajniya Desa’. or ‘the region suitable for 
performance of sacrifices’. We learn from other books that, antelopes in 
those days used to live near Nepal, in a part of the valley of Kashmir, as 
well as in the mountains of Assam. -` As all other sacred regions are said 
to have been located in the central provinces of northern India, this 
Yajniya Deśa also may rightly be accepted to have its location within or 
around the ‘said provinces. Most probably it comprised Brahmdabarta and 
the surrounding districts, which had been in the vicinity. of Nepal.. From 
different books of antiquity we know that, most of the sacrifices were 
performed on the bank of the Saraswati as well as of the Ganges. It is 
theréfore quite reasonable to hold that the ‘Yajniya Desa mentioned 
above, was situated in the valley of the said rivers. ‘Yajniya Desa’ as its 
name indicates, most probably was mainly inhabited by the Brahmanical 
community. 

According to Manu, not only the people of India, but all other 
different peoples of the entire world should learn their codes of conduct 
from the Brahmanical community of the sacred provinces mentioned 
above (2/20). He further tells us that, the aforesaid sacred provinces 
only, were approved for habitation of the three upper castes i.e. the 
Brahmanas, the Kgatriyas.and the Vaisyas, and that the fourth caste, the 
Sadras were allowed to live anywhere they liked, provided, their livelihood 
remained undisturbed (2/24). | 

We have quoted above Manu, according to whom, both the- eastern 
and the western borders of Gryabarta were bounded by sea. Let us add a 
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few lines here for clarification of Manu’s view in this respect. We learn 
from the map of modern Asia that, major portion of the western border 
of “drydbarta at present is bounded by a mountainous region which 
separates this land of ours from the state of Afganisthan. It is only the 
minor portion of the western border which now-a-days is bounded by the 
Arabian sea or some parts of it known in different names such as the 
Bay of Kaccha, the Bay of Kaémbe and the like. As regards the eastern 
border of dryébarta, there also the position is the same. Major portion of 
the eastern border now-a-days is bounded by the mountains of Assam as 
well as by the state of Burma. It is only the minor portion which is 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal. We may not spend our time and energy 
for clarifying the view of Manu fegarding the eastern boundary of 
drydbarta; because, none of the scholars has suggested the said region as 
the early abode of the dryas. As the western portion of the modern 
Grydbarta. and the regions beyond it are found to have been suggested by 
different scholars as the earliest abode of the dryas, we should find out the 
limit of the western border of the land. 

We have already quoted above the Mahabharata, according to which 
the valley of the Punjab in the earliest days had not been inhabited by 
-the dryas. The quotations of Manu given above also indicate that, it was. 
the central provinces only of aryadbarta where the dryas used to live in the 
earliest days. Keeping the above facts in our mind, we like to suggest 
that, dryébarta in the vedic period was bounded on the west by the 
Arabian sea, the Punjab province of the modern time, as well as the 
Soleman and the Hindukosh mountains. The entire valley of Kashmir in 
those days might have been under the sway of the drya kings; but most 
probably, this valley was not directly inhabited by the upper castes of the 
Gryas. With a view to giving’a specific line for demarcating the western 
boundary of dryabarta of ancient time, we like to suggest that, it was a . 
straight line of the western coast of Indian sub-continent which was 
extended towards the north-western direction until it reached the northern 
border of the Kashmir valley. 

On the strength of the above evidences, we are sure that, the earliest 
habitat of the dryas was situated over a vast area extending to the east 
up to the eastern part of modern Behar, and to the west, up to the vicinity 
of New Delhi. On the north, it was undoubtedly bounded by the 
Himalayas; but on the south, its extension might have been different at 
different places. Most probably,’ the area on the south did -not reach | 
such a length as might touch the foot of the Vindhya mountain. 
Probably, it was limited upto the southern portion of the fertile valley of 
the Ganges. l 

It is certain that the aryas migrated from their -aforesaid habitat to 
other countries over a long period on different occasions, and that they 
used the passes of the western mountains, in most cases, for going out of 
this country. As regards the date, occasions and other details of their 
i a these will be discussed in a different article. 


DHVANI THEORY AND ITS CRITICISM 
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CHAPTER I 


Having made salutation to the goddess of speech and knowledge, 
Mahimabhatta. puts forward an apology for undertaking an unpopular task 
of criticising Anandavardhana’s classical work, the Dhvanydloka. 
He also incidentally mentions that he could not study the Hrdayadarpana, 
written by Bhattanayaka for refutation of Anandavardhana’s theory and 
the arguments in his support. He further acknowledges that he could 
not have access to the Candriké * an older commentary on the Dhvany- 
Gloka, written by an ancestor of Abhinavagupta, whom the latter quotes 
on occasions to show his divergence in the interpretation of the text of 
the Dhvanyäloka. 

In the first place, Mahimabhatta quotes the definition of Dhvani as 
propounded by Anandavardhana and subjects it to minute analysis. As 
we observed before Mahimabhatta’s contention is to show that the so- 
called Dhvani or suggestion is nothing but a case of inference and he 
deduces this very conclusion from Anandavardhana’s wording of the 
definition. The definition? is as follows:—‘‘That special type of 
poetry has been called “Dhvani’ by scholars of. recognised authority. and 
original thinking in -which the meaning (primary or secondary) and 
word suggest that’ meaning by subordinating itself and its meaning 
respectively to the meaning suggested by them.” The main import 
of this definition is to be summed up in the following propositions. 
The primary meaning which also includes the secondary one, is 
understood first, but it does not rest in itself as the final intended meaning 
of the poet. There is an ulterior meaning to which it becomes 
subordinate as a means. Mahimabhatta contends that on analysis this 
definition will be found to apply only to inference and to nothing else. 
Furthermore, the clause stating ‘that the primary meaning subordinates 
itself’ is a superfluous commonplace and which ought to have been omitted 
from the definition. When the primary meaning is set forth as a means 
to and a condition of the knowledge of another meaning, the former is 
necessarily understood as subordinate to the latter. There is a necessary 
soncomitance between a means and an end, and the means is necessarily 


) Anuméne’ ntarbhivam sarvasyai’va dhvaneh prakasayitum 
Vysktvivekam kurute pranamye Mahima param: vicam. 


—Vyaktiviveka, I, p. 1. 
2 Sahasă yaso’ bbisartum samudyatā’ dyetadarpaņā mama dbih 


Rebhasens yat pravy tā prákäčakam Candrikady ‘adrstai’ va 
—Vyaktiviveka, 1, p. 6. 


8 Yatra'rthah sabdo vå tamartham upesarjanikrtasvarthau 
Vyanktah kavyavidesah sa dhvanir iti efiribhih kathitah. 


—Dhvanyéloka, 1 13. 
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subordinate to the end, viz., the suggested sense intended by the writer. 
So the adjectival clause only states a redundant proposition. For 
instance, smoke is stated as a condition of fire and as such, the former 
is subordinate to the latter being the means thereto. The statement of 
this role of subordination on the part of the primary meaning in respect 
of the ulterior meaning is uncalled for’. An adjective to be significant 
must possess twofold characteristics viz., (1) it must have possibility and 
also (2) variability. In other words, the adjective must not be super- 
fluous or absurd.. Thus the propositions ‘fire is cold’ or ‘man is a winged 
animal’ are nonsensical. Fire is never cold and so the adjective is 
absurd, inasmuch as-the adjective*lacks the first.condition ‘ possibility ’. 
Again the proposition ‘fire is hot’ is a superfluity, since the predicate does 
not state an unknown fact. The predicate ‘hot’ is the necessary 
concomitant and an unfailing attribute of fire and as such understood 
eoipso from the meaning of the subject. The predicate or any other 
adjective derives.its significance from the fact that it states a possible 
quality and also which is not necessarily known from the meaning of the 
subject. The adjective must be the expression of an attribute which is 
contingent to the subject, otherwise the proposition will be a superfluous 
commonplace. Now. judged by this criterion the insertion of the 
adjective in the first half of the verse stating the definition is an unwanted 
redundancy. In other words, the whole definition falls to the ground. 


It has however been contended in support of the Dhvani theory that 
this qualifying clause has been inserted with a view to debarring the 
extension of the definition to such figures as ‘samasokti’, etc. and this has 
been amply elucidated by Anandavardhana. In such figures there is a 
suggested meaning, no doubt, but being subordinate to the primary 
meaning these figures cannot be regarded as examples of Dhvani. The 
suggested sense must have preponderance over the primary sense and 
herein lies the distinctive speciality of Dhvani. In the authentic 
examples of ‘samasokti’ the suggested meaning is invariably found to be 
subservient to the primary one and hence the qualifying clause in the 
definition is indispensable for the purpose of excluding these instances 
of ‘Gunibhiita-Vyangya’. Dhvani is that kind of poetry in which the 
suggested meaning preponderates over the expressed primary meaning 
(‘Vacyartha’). | 

” -But Mahimabhatta argues that this contention of Anandavardhana 
and his exponents is based upon a confusion of issues. The 


1 Etac ca vivicyamfinam anumanasy’ aiva safgaccate nā ‘nyasya. Tatha hi 
arthasya tavad upasarjanikriatmatvam anupadeyam eva: Tasya'rthaataraprati- 
tyartham upattasya tadvyabhicirabhavat. Na hy agnyadisiddhau dhiimadir- 
upadiyam4no gunatam ativartate. Tasya tanmatralaksanatvat. 

—Vyektiviveke, 1. pp. 9-10, 

3 Sambhavavyabhicérébhyam visesanavisesyabhavo bhavati, ud kevalena.sambha- 

vena usno’ gnir itivat, na kevalena vyabhicdrena sito’ goir itivat ......... et seq 
=V. Com. (Ruyyake), KSS., p. 7. 


_*Sambhavavyabhicdrabhyam eyat videganam arthavat | : 
Ne śaityena na caugnyena vabnibkva'pi videgyate ll  - 
° —~Kumirile, TV. 
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preponderance of the primary over the suggésted meaning is formal.. 
The meaning which is relevant to the context is regarded as predominant. | 
Tt is for this reason the example of ‘samasokti’ is cited as an instance of 
this kind of formal preponderance. The subject of description is the 
moonrise in the context. The moon is described as glowing with rednesa 
generated (as it were) by a sudden fit of love and seizing hold of the face 
of the evening dusk. ‘‘ The stars seem to be revolving like the pupils of 
her eyes (evening as if in frenzy of love) and the evening is not at all 
conscious of the darkness, serving as her vesture, dropping down.” 
Here by means of pun, which comes so handy in the Sanskrit idom, the 
post, though he ostensibly sets out to describe the beauty of the moonrise, 
makes the moon behave as a lover, maddened by a sudden fit of- 
passion and the evening as the sweet-heart entirely forgetting her 
personality in the embrace of the moon. Now the love affair and the 
behaviour of the two as lover and beloved is understood, as subordinate 
to the ostensible description of the condition of the moon and the 
evening ?. According to Anandavardhana the suggested meaning of 
the behaviour of two lovers of opposite sex is understood only as a 
pendant to the moon and evening, which form the -subject matter- of 
the poet’s description. Accordingly their role as. lovers has not the 
primacy. It is frequently found that poets take particular delight in 
superimposing human behaviour upon natural objects in order to vest them. 
with an added charm. Inanimate objects are suggested as behaving like 
animate sentient creatures. Mahimabhatta admits the truth of this 
poetic licence. He also endorses the contention of Anandavardhana that 
though the natural objects. are suggested to act as conscious persons, this 
is overshadowed by their true character as inanimate natural objects. 
The description of nature is the poet’s primary concern and the role of 
lover is irrelevant to the universe of discourse. The suggested meaning 
‘is intended to be conveyed by means of the words employed with’ double 
meaning. So the use of the primary meaning as a means to the 
suggested meaning of two persons in love is motivated by the poet’s 
intention to give the natural objects a special human attraction. The’ 
relation between the primary and the suggested meaning is one of means 
to an end and as such the logical preponderance of the latter over the 
former meaning is not liable to be dismissed. Therefore, the contention 
of Mahimabhatta that the suggested meaning as an end-is always 
preponderant over the primary meaning, stands unassailed. The apparent 
primacy of the primary meaning is only a matter of context, that is to 
say, it is a case of formal preponderance. Logical preponderance 
always belongs to the suggested meaning and it is this, which 
determines the essential character of good poetry, called ‘dhvani’ by 
Anandavardhana. It is the presupposition that suggestion gives additional 


} Yat punar asya kvacit samasoktyadau pradhanyam ueyate tat prakaraniketva- 
peksay’ aiva na pratiyamanipeksayi. Yatha :— 
Upodharagena vilolat@rakam tatha grhitam éesin& nigimukham 
Yatha samastam timirarhéukam tay@ puro’pi ragad galitam 
na laksitam. 
—VV, 1, p: 10-į1. 
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charm and in the description of moonrise also this rule does not fail to 
hold. The upshot is that the suggested meaning never fails to be 
superior to the primary meaning in any case and the primary meaning 
is always subordinate to the suggested meaning. The definition, 
therefore, of ‘Dhvani’ as a case of preponderance of the suggested over the 
primary. meaning only states a commonplace and as such is pointless ?. 


It may be urged that there may be a case of primary meaning 
possessing greater charm than the suggested one and this case is intended 
to be excluded from the scope of ‘Dhvani’, But this is also a poor 
defence. It is not necessarily true that the primary meaning alone is 
charming in ‘ gunibhiita-vyangya ’. The suggested (vyangya) meaning is 
found to posses greater charm even in such cases and we will show that 
this is a truth when we will examine the propriety of the expression 
‘Kavyavigesa’, i.e. a special type of poetry.2 We will show that all poetry 
worth the name has a uniform characteristic. Mahimabhatta sums up the 
result of his criticism of the adjectival expression in which the primary 
meaning necessarily subordinates itself ‘upasarjanikrta-svarthau’ in the 
following couplet: 

Uktam gunikrtatmatvam yadarthasya vigesanam. 
Gamakatvan na tat tasya yuktam avyabhicaratah. 


“The adjective which has been affixed to the primary meaning that 
it must subordinate itself to the ulterior meaning is not logically 
justifiable because it is an unfailing nature of the primary meaning (‘‘to 
become subordinate to the ulterior meaning)? and that is so because it 
is always a case of logical ground (gamakatvat). This is the purport. 
There must be an additional meaning which Anandavardhana calls 
vyangya (suggested) and Mahimabhatta characterises as ‘inferable’ in all 
good poetry. The primary meaning is only a means to the understanding 
of that ulterior meaning.” It is only a probans (gamaka) and the other 
meaning is the probandum (gamya). 

As regards the inclusion of ‘word’ (sabda) in the definition, this is 
also unjustifiable on the same ground of redundancy. Words are not 
valued for their own sake. They are intended to give expression to 
meaning. This is their only function. Word is primarily and entirely 
used. for expressing a meaning and as such functions as a means to the 
delivery of it. From the very nature of the case the former cannot have 
primacy over the latter. It is thus necessarily subordinate even to the 
primary meaning and as the primary meaning is subordinate to the 


1 Atra hi pratiyamanena’nugatam vicyam eva pradhanyens fratiyate saméaropi- 
tanadyikanayakavyavahareayornisagadsinor eva vakyarthitvat Tadapeksvai ca 
tasya lidgatvidupasarjanibhavavyabhicdra eva, Vyabhicire'pi vaiphalyid anupa- 
deyam evai’ tad, gitnibhiitavyaigye’pi kavye c4drutvaprakarsadargéanad iti 
vaksyate. —VV-I,p 11. 12: 


2 Yato yatra gunibhittavyaigye vyańgyäpekľšayä vacyasya carutvam tad ihe vyāvart- 
taniyam. Na ca tatra vacyasyai’va cfrutvam iti niyamah vyaigyasya’pi prakrst- 
acdruivadargenat. Etad iti upasarjanikrtitmatvam. Vaksyate iti kavya vaid's- 
fyanirfkaranaprastave. 


—VVV-1, pp. 13- 18. 
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ulterior meaning, the fact of word being subordinate to the latter follows 
a fortiori. 


It is only in a very special case viz., quotation of the words of a 
speaker, that words have primacy over the meaning. Quotation is only 
an instance of imitation. When a person quotes the words exactly used, 
he only imitates the speaker. It is only a mimicry. In Sanskrit, the 
quotation is indicated at the end by the word ‘iti’ which implies “‘in this 
manner’. When this imitation may be of significant sounds, we under- 
stand the meaning, no doubt. But the meaning must not be confounded 
with words imitated as such. The communication of the meaning is not, 
however, the primary object of the imitator. The imitator quotes the 
sounds and because sounds quoted, happen to have significance of their 
own, irrespective of their quotation, it is prima facie supposed that the 
imitator quotes the sense. But this supposal is the result of inexact 
understanding *. In order to bring home this position Mahimabhatta 
quotes a verse from Kalidisa’s Raghuvainga, ‘Old age in the guise of gray 
hair came near the ear of that king Dasaratha and y hispared as it were 
out of fear of Kaikeyi “ transfer the regal power to Rama’’.. Here the 
words within the quotation marks apparently purport to be the ipsissima 
verba of old age (jarā). But the sounds quoted are significant and as we 
have stated before, they give out a sense because they happen to have 
significance. The poet here purports to imitate the very sounds uttered 
by old age. Mahimabhatta is perfectly right in his observation that 
imitation of sounds is of two kinds, viz., one of a significant sound and 
another of a nonsensical one. The purpose of imitation is served when 
the sounds are reproduced and it is these very sounds which are meant 
to be imitated. All quotations are thus primarily no better than mimicry. 
That the sounds imitated may be possessed of significance is a matter 
of accident and the understanding of the meaning is thus accidental. 
The imitation of a nonsensical sound is a case of pure mimicry. All 
onomatopoetic sounds are instances of the latter type. Only in these 
cases words are found to have primacy over the sense, which is a matter 
of accident.* 

Besides, these onomatopoetic expressions are nothing more than 
imitation of natural sounds. Words in all sentences serve as symbols to 
their meaning. They are therefore subordinate to their senses. They are 
used not to express themselves but something different, viz., the meaning. 
The assertion of the subordination of the sense to the werd is thus an 

1 Sabdah punar anupadeya cva. Tasya svarthabhidbinam 


antarene vyāpārānlarānupapatter upapādayi§yemänatrāt. l 
-—VV-1, pp 13-14. 


2 Na ca tasyā’nukaraņavyatirekeņo’pasarjanikrtärthatvam sambhavati, yatbā :— 


Tam karņamūlamāgatya pelitacchadmanā jarā 
kaikeyīéańůkaye’vā'ha Räme Srirnagyatam iti. 
kutas tarhi tad artha'vagatih ? 
Anukaryad iti brümah. 
—VV.1.P.14. (Raghu. xii. 2.) 
3 Tasya eirthakenirarthakatvabhedena dvaividhyatah. Na tu anukarandt aces eae 
—VV. 1 pp. 14-16, 
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impossible absurdity. There is no possible instance in which a word is 
found to have primacy over the sense. In other words, the sense can 
never possibly be a subordinate adjunct to the word. As we have 
observed, the relation of word to meaning or rather the communication 
of the meaning is always one of means to an end. Word is thus 
necessarily subordinate to the communication of the meaning and the 
means can never make the end subordinate to itself. It is a truism that 
a jar is wanted for the sake of fetching water as a necessary means to 
the latter. Nobody can suppose, unless he bids adieu to his senses, that 
the fetching of water is made subordinate to the jar. The denial of this 
commonplace will only result in the denial of the accepted relation of the 
principal and the subordinate ! 


The fact that the means is subordinate to the end is borne out by 
the rule of exegesis | propounded in the Mimarhsi system. While the 
original substance is not available a substitute may be adopted for the 
purpose. This substitute of one thing for another is always permissible 
in the case of subordinate elements. Thus where water is enjoined to be 
fetched with a jar, the jat is a means to the former. If the jar is not 
available, some other vessel may be adopted as a substitute. But there 
can be no substitution of the act of fetching water and the reason of it 
has already been stated above. The reason is apparent. The substitu- 
tion is always permitted in the case of subordinate elements. To be more 
precise, one means can be replaced by another, though the latter may be 
inferior to the former. The purport of this apparent digression by 
Mahimabhatta seems to be the insistance on the fact that the relation 
of means and end involves that of subordinate and principal and this is 
irreversible. The upshot of this discourse is the establishment of the 
charge of absurdity against the Coumo of ‘dhvani’ as pene by 
Anandavardhana.? 


The clause making fis meaning subordinate to the word 
(gunikrtarthah) is to be omitted simply because it is an impossible 
qualification (asambhava). Even if it be conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment that the qualifying adjectives, ‘word subordinating its meaning and 
the meaning subordinating itself’ are justified on the ground- that they are 
not lacking in the conditions of possibility and contingency, yet the — 
mention of these qualifying clauses will involve the fault of pleonasm. 
Let us admit the justice of the contention, though it is not admissible, 
as set forth above, that the suggested sense loses its superiority to the 
expressed sense in ‘samasokti’ (speech of brevity), etc. and a word 
subordinates its meaning to the ulterior suggested ‘meaning. This does 
not require a statement. The fact that word and its expressed sense used 


1 Ansasya ti 'pasarjanibhāvāvyabhicāra eva, tasya tadartham upadanatah; Yo hi 
yadartham upadivate, na’san tamevo'pagrianikarati’ti yuktam vaktum, ‘yatho- 
dikidyupAdinartham upa'tachatadis tad evo'dakadi. Anyatha pradhanetaravya- 
vastha airnibandhanai’va syat. 

—VV-1, pp. 15-16. 

2 Ataeva ghatidir eva pratinidhiyate notdakadr'tye *sambhavalaksanadosah. 

—VV. i, pp. 16-17, 
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as means to the communication of the suggested meaning necessarily 
implies that the former are subordinate to the latter. To state 
explicitly what is known by implication is also a case of pleonasm like the 
statement that one hears with his ears. It will be a poor defence to say 
that the explicit statement of an implied fact is made for the purpose of 
clarification. But such clarification of an obvious fact is as uncalled for 
as the restatement of a fact stated. 


What has been said in respect of word and meaning and their alleged 
relation to the suggested sense, also applies to what are cited as instances 
of ‘dhvani’ based on laksané (secondary function). Primary function 
(abhidha) is the only operation possible in a word by means of which it 
denotes its meaning. Lakşaņā (secondary function) is not predicable of 
words but belongs to the primary sense and the question of subordination 
of the meaning of the word does not arise. It will be shown that 
lakgand is also a case of inference. As regards the relation of necessary 
concomitance (vyapti) between word and the suggested sense which 
(concomitance) is the basis of suggestion or inference, it does not belong 
to them. The so-called suggested sense is understood by means of 
inference and this is possible on the basis of necessary relation between 
the primary sense as probans and the suggested meaning as the 
probandum. Word cannot be the probans because there is no necessary 
relation between it and the suggested sense as a probandum. So all the 
examples cited by Anandavardhana, as cases of laksanamila-dhvani are 
wide of the mark.? 


There is another powerful objection against the definition of Dhvani. 

It has been set forth in the definition that word and meaning are 
subservient to the suggested sense. But it ought to have been stated 
that the self-same conditions are also operative in the case of abhidha i.e. 
the primary function of word. This function is also found to be 
subservient to another i.e., the suggested sense and as such should be 
regarded as a case of Dhvani. For instance, in the figure dipaka and 
the like, the palm of superiority naturally belongs to upamā and dipaka 
is only a means to it. Alankaras (figures) are nothing but ways of 
abhidha and not to be subsumed under word or meaning (Sabda or artha). 
In order to make the definition complete even from his own point of 
view, Anandavardhana. should have stated that not only word or meaning 
but also abhidhd is subordinated to the suggested sense in Dhvani. In 
the dipaka etc. upama is suggested and as such, word, meaning and the 
function of the word, of which different figures are individual instances 
are necessarily subservient to the suggested meaning. The assertion of 
Anandavardhana that the primary meaning is not subservient to the 
1 ‘Vyabhicdracambhavayor api vā yat svarbhayor upasar‘anikrtatyavacanam tat 

punar uktam, tayor arthāntarābhivyaktart' am urattayohysamarthyad eva tada- 

vagater ity uktam. Na ca svarupamā'rānnvädaphalam etan iti sakya vaktum 


tasya punaruktiprakdratvopapadanatah. 
—VV. 1, P- 17. 
2 Evam ca yat’ suvarnapu§pam prthivim iti ady udaharanam upadarsitam tad 
isiddhasSdhyasidhanadharma nugatam ity’vagantavyam. 
VV. L; p. 17, 
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suggested meaning in these cases is unjustifiable. The contention that 
the ` primary sense has the primacy over the suggested sense is not based 
on fact. That dipaka etc. are alarhkaras (figures) is due to the 
charmingness of the suggested meaning i.e. upamā. So Anandavardhana 
is guilty” of omission of ‘an important fact: He cannot by any manner 
of means debar these cases from the purview of dhvani# 


- 


It- may be contended that the subordination of abhidha (primary 


function) necessarily follows from the subordination of the meaning and 
so there ig no omission. It would be a case of pleonasm as Mahima- 
bhatta himself maintains that statement of an implied fact also comes 


within the scope-of this defect. But this contention would be suicidal, 


since the subordination of the word also is understood by implication 
from the subordination of the meaning and as such it should not have 


been included in the definition, otherwise the inclusion of abhidha would 
be necessary. : 


The purport of this contention is that in the definition of dhvani, - 


word and meaning have both been said to be subordinate but ‘word’ being 
necessarily subordinate even to its expressed meaning must necessarily be 
subordinate to the suggested meaning. The expressed meaning implies 


the suggested meaning and as such ig a means to the latter. Word is - 


the means to the communication of the expressed meaning and the latter 
to that of the suggested meaning. Word is thus subordinate to the 
meaning which is subordinate to the suggested meaning. What is 
subordinate to ‘A’ which is subordinate to ‘B’ is necessarily subordinate 


to the latter ‘B’. So the inclusion of word in the word is a case of 


pleonasm. Not only ‘word’, but also its function called abhidha. is 
subordinate’ to the ee | meaning and the latter’ is subordinate. to 
the suggested sense. If it were argued that the statement is made for 
the sake of clarification, then there is no reason for excluding abhidha 
from the definition, particularly, when all figures of speech. are different 
species of abhidha. 


Since there is no intrinsic difference between them the omission of 


it cannot be accounted for in any conceivable ways.’? | 

Again considered from the logical standpoint, it must be adwitied 
that word has no function apart from conveying its relevant primary 
meaning and it will be shown that word cannot convey any other meaning 


by means of any other function in respect of which it might be supposed - 


to subordinate its primary meaning. It is the meaning alone, which can 
serve this purpose qualogical ground (hetu).° 

i Kime yatha’ bhidheyo'rthastadvigesanam co’patham tadved abbigbapy upadanam 

arhatyeva. Anyathl yatra Dipaka! amkarad alamkärāäntärssyo' pamadeh, pratitis 


tatra dhvanitvam igtam’ na syãt tallaksanena’ vyapteh, 
—VV. 1; pp. 18-19. 


2 _Alamkarinagm ca'bhidhatmatvam npaga!am tesim bhadigibhanitibheda- 
Tfipatvāt. : 
3 eee Na c& ‘sya aoaaa ipa A 


upapadyate, yena’yam arthantaram avagamayet tadapek§Sam co’ pasarjanikptar- 


thatvam iyat. Arthasyai’va tad upapaltisamarthanat. E 
' VV, l, p- 91, 
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To sum up: Mahimabhatta sets himself to the task of demolishing the 
dhvani theory propounded by Anandavardhana.- It is his contention that 
‘dhvani’ i.e., the suggested meaning is no doubt understood from the 
expressed meaning, because there is a well-recognised relation between the 
two. The so-called suggestion is not a matter of pure fancy or caprice. 
On close examination it will be found that this relation between the 
expressed and thé suggested meaning is definitely logical in character. 
Were it an illogical, capricious and arbitrary relation, the suggested 
meaning would not have been capable of being understood by others. But 
what is the nature of this logical relation, which is insisted upon by - 
Mahimabhatta? The answer is given as follows: 

All verbal propositions are cases of inference. We utter sentences to 
convey our purpose and this has a pragmatic consequence. Sentences are 
uttered for the purpose of inducing a person to do some act or to dissuade 
him from doing something. Action, positive or negative, is the 
consequence of the understanding of the meaning of the sentence. 
Whenever a speaker utters a sentence, he wants the person addressed to 
pursue or desist from a course of action. This is made possible by the 
fact that sentences have made the person addressed to understand the 
meaning. But if the meaning understood were not related as a means to 
an end there would be no activity. So it must be admitted that words 
are the means to the understanding of the meanings and the meanings 
understood are the means to and the condition of the volitional activity of 
the persons spoken to. Now, this relation of means and end is nothing 
but that of probans and probandum. In other words, the relation is 
logical as between smoke and fire 1. It will be shown that the individual 
words as components of a sentence and also their meanings have no 
value when taken by themselves. It is a sentence as a whole, which 
conveys a real meaning that has pragmatic value. Individual meanings 
of individual words find their fulfilment in a sentence, which gives out a 
connected meaning pointing to an external situation ?. 

1 Sarva eva hi śābdo vyavahadrah sadhyasadhanabhavagarbhatayaé prayena’ num- 

Anatiro’ bhyupagatavyah tasya parapravrtti-nivrttinibandbanatvat. tayos’ca 


sampratyasampratyayatmanor anyathé kartum agakyatvatah. . 
Nagbi yukiim anavagacchan kaé’cid vipaścid vacauamatrat sampratyayabhāg 


bhavati. 
—VV.1, pp. 91-22 ; 
2 Se. ca’khanda'vat. padamatre na sambhavati’ ti padasamiihatmakam vakyam 
avalo mbata 
i --VVV. 1, pp; 21-22, 


(to be continued) 


- RIGHTEOUSNESS AND FREEDOM OF 
© “PEOPLE IN A STATE 


EMIL Brunner (1889- ) 


(an Evangelie Theologian, and a Professor in Zurich since 1924) — 


History provides us with many instances of righteous monarchs—the 
Israelite nation had an ideal righteous Government under the dictator 
David. The ‘totalitarian state is, however, an unrighteous one. Not 
because it is brutal or power- hungry; brutality and power-hunger have 
very often been found in not totalitarian states and inversely 
totalitarian states can very well be thought of without brutality 
and imperialistic greed. The fundamental unrighteousness of the 
totalitarian state which is quite new in the world history is that 
everything belongs to the State. The ‘totalitarian State makes 
human beings tools of the State instead of the state being the tool 
of the man. Bringing every life, even the human beings under the state 
control is the veritable evil of the totalitarian state and that is a novel: 
feature. It becomes lord of men, it claims to form men according to 
its will, it usurps the entire man—his body, soul and spirit. Dictators 
had done this in different historic periods. The totalitarian State has 
begun. this only from 1917. Its characteristic is the complete control 
over the whole existence, internal, external, religious, cultural and 
economic, of all its citizens. 


Because the state of yesterday did not possess all the appliances for 
such a control it could not become totalitarian in the strict sense of the 
term. In earlier historic periods there was an approach to the totalitarian 
State, namely in those cases where for the belief in righteousness it 
tried to govern the internal life of the citizens; but in these cases there 
remained a further state-free sphere, namely in the field of economy and 
culture. For totalitarian government it has for the first time been 
possible to exert influence on the masses and organisations through 
modern technique. The superiority of mechanised weapons, the prepa- 
ration and use of which are monopolies of the state, empowers these 
totalitarian states to subdue every resistance. Much more important, 
however, is the monopoly of the expression of opinions, the school, the 
press and propaganda medium, the organisation of an absolutely active 
news and propaganda-censor. Its conflict with the church, therefore, is 
unavoidable and is not a matter of chance. The most prominent 
characteristic is the monopoly in economy, as it abolishes private pro- 
perty, private production centres and private domestic economy. In a 
totalitarian state the man as a whole is bought by the state—he is 


nothing but the slave of the state. 
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We can best understand the essential nature of the totalitarian state, 
when we consider of its extremely opposite institution—the state of the 
individualistic liberalism. Here reigns the contrary principle. The 
functional activities of the state should be minimum while those of the 
individuals should be maximum. In the totalitarian state organised and 
collective efforts are predominant whereas in a liberal state individuals 
preponderate. The functions of the state are confined to the limits of 
irreducible minimum; military, police and judiciary. The life of the man 
is, as far as possible, not regulated by the state laws and state interference. 
The state-dictate to the individual is very little; the economic.life runs 
smoothly without any state interference according to individual’s needs 
by demand and supply through free exchange. The life is built on the 
principle of laissez-faire and free enterprise. The state budget is 
reduced to the minimum—a matter difficult for us to comprehend. Of 
the state there should be very little to remark as it is a necessary evil; 
the less it does and wants the better. From the experience of the last 
one hundred years and particularly of the last few decades, the gradual 
emergence of the totalitarian state makes us feel that an extreme opposite 
of that will be an ideal one. We, however, do not forget that the 
principle of state-abstinence | may create an unfavourable economic 
weakness which is unfavourable to the community as a whole. The weak 
individual will fall an easy prey to anti-social economic forces, the 
community life and the community interest being completely without 
protection of the state. The freedom of the individual leads to a condi- 
tion which in every case is not dissimilar to that of anarchy. The power 
lying in the hands of the state is too little to enforcé its function to over- 
come the ever latent anarchic tendencies and to uphold public righteous- 
ness. While the totalitarian state regimentises everything by law and 
directs through its executive the individualistic state neglects the task 
to create righteousness through law, where such righteousness does not 
originate from the free moral power of the individual himself. Hence 
individualistic liberal state is likewise a more favourite ideal of the 
satiated citizenship, than the communistic totalitarian state—the great 
experiment for the hungry working class. 

It is difficult to say which would be the true state between these two 
extremes. Rather it depends on the moral force of the individuals and 
the free social groups. The more powerful the state-free righteousness 
will be, the social ethics will develop and the thorough it will be without 
any state compulsion, the more it can dispense with thd state help 
because society will then be formed through one’s individual force 
according to the principles of righteousness. All righteousness provided 
by the state is but a makeshift for the righteousness, which a human 
society should itself create. The nearer the society comes to this 
righteousness, the more liberal can the statef be and the greater may be 
the state-free sphere’of the people. Inversely the more the moral power 
of the society be lacking, the more task will the state undertake, the 
greater will be the range of state’s coercive action and the more will thio 
state gravitate towards a totalitarian one. 
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Hence the emergence of the totalitarian state is first and foremost 
quite a simple tribunal on the lamentable moral condition of the modern 
society. 

_ Let us take for example, the immensely grown up precautionary 
measures of the state. This would not have been necessary had the 
family, the clan, the community, the christian congregation and the 
industrial concerns discharged their duties conscientiously. Had for 
example, the industry in its prosperous time not used on the ground of 
false conception of property, the. profit of the project in self-aggrandise- 
ment but after deducting the necessary reserves and investment capital, 
directed the balance to be distributed among the workers in the form 
of adequate bonus, legitimate increment of pay and for their welfare then 
the state would not have to maintain such an elaborate labour department 
for workers’ safety and amenity of all kinds. The same is true for other 
spheres of life. Everywhere the astoundingly swollen budget of the 
state is due to this moral deficiency, the magnitude of which is hard to 
imagine. The involuntary tendency of the people under pressure of 
circumstances to lean towards the totalitarian state, which not only in 
some but in all nations and also in those where absolute democratic ideal 
is present, makes one easily appreciate their moral standard. This is 
evident more clearly where proletarised labour class gladly accepts 
serfdom under the communistic totalitarian state rather than bear 
privation, which arises out of the failure of social righteousness in a 


liberal state. 

Ominous -however is the delusion, which becomes apparent to the 
erroneous opinion, that the powerful and requisite antidote to totalitarian 
state is democracy. The formal political democracy as such does not 
offer the least guarantee for righteousness in matters socio-economic, on 
which today it principally depends. On the contrary the formal 
democratic state has its origin to a strong individualistic tendency, an 
inclination to laissez-faire. When, however, the social righteousness is 
not to be had in the democratic way, the stratum of the society, suffering — 
heavily under the unrighteousness will prefer unconsciously the dictator- 
ship of the proletariats in the totalitarian state renouncing formal 
democratic state. This is the bitter truth which the liberal citizens must 
realise or must one day be ruined. The worker also loves freedom; but 
he must not feel that the social righteousness is more important than 
freedom. If it is not realised in the framework of a democratic state- 
ordér, be it in the pure socialistic way or through the state, then will the 
proletariats turn their back to this democratic state and will gladly 
accept the serfdom of the communistic totalitarian state, which though 


delusiye, can at least promise social security.* 


* Translated by Dr. H. G. Biswas, M.8e., D.Phil, from apie German 
article in ‘‘Die Silberfracht, 19. Schuljahr” published from Frankfurt a.M., 1950. 
The author is thankful to Sri RENER AnS for polishing the a 


diction: ` 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


A Short History of Western Philosophy (from Bacon to Hegelj— 
By Prof. Subodh Kumar Ghosh, M.A., LL.B., 156, Upper Circular Road, 
Block No, “E”, Room No. 23, Calcutta-6, may reasonably be said to have 
carved out a refreshingly new method of presenting history of Western 
Philosophy to amateurish as much as to academic readers, on Under- 
graduate or Post-graduate levels of studies in our country and abroad. In 
the execution of his task he has, is seems, sought to avoid the much-too- 
easy. pitfalls in this regard: either to represent History of Philosophy 
as a catalogue of views and Opinions, held by certain learned gentle- 
men, on the nature of man and the Universe, or to re-arrange and re- 
compose, under the controlling lead of some pet, private, predilection or 
prepossession, the systems of philosophical thought, as they have appeared 
in a chronological order. We congratulate the author on his successfully 
steering clear of these twin dangers and maintaining all through a judicious 
balance and harmony between the two methods of procedure which, as 
complementary to each other, have always hit the mark, fair and square. 
Within certain limits, Mr. Bertrand Russell's attempt, to quote a notable 
example from contemporary thought, may be said to have served here as 
a model. Any way, in an attempt of this kind, one can do no better 
than to be always. wakeful to the deservedly popular maxim of age-long 
celebrity : ‘‘History is Philosophy, teaching by examples’. 

What is specially interesting and instructive is this incorporation of 
a chapter on ‘‘Comparative Problems” (the tenth and last chapter of the 
book) which serves inter alia as the typical.illustration of what the historico- 
philosophical method can achieve in the treatment of perennial or persistent 
problems of philosophy, as they have appeared down the course of ages past. 
One other arresting feature of the book is the insertion of a Comparative 
Account of the different epochs of Western Philosophical thought, after, 
Erdmann’s mode of treatment in his classical History of Philosophy, The 
last, though not the least, commendable feature of the book-is the clear 
and concise manner of treatment, which is fully reflected in the ayie, a 
composition, in harmony therewi th. | 


[705] S. K Das. | 
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Ourselves 
is = -- UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY . -~ . pis 


Cad 


` The Inter-University Board in India has felt the necessity to wait 
on the Prime Minister to impress on him the need for maintaining 
the autonomy of Universities. For some time past there’ has been 
a growing tendency of official interference in academic matters. The 
Government- of India in the Ministry of Education nominated the 
Vice-Chancellors who represented the Indian Universities at the 
Commonwealth Universities’ Conference in Juondon in July last. 


This was apparently done without consulting the Inter-University, 


Board. Autonomy of Universities is also restricted by -other means- 
Finally, there is the proposal of the Union Education Minister to make 
Education a concurrent subject of legislation by the Union and State 
Governments. This does not appear to be a sound proposal. Despite 
the Constitutional assignment of Educations to the States, Central 
contro] over it has been perceptibly increasing, and the State Govern- 
ments also are not lagging much bebind. The danger inherent in 
this move is one of regimentalism. Regimentation of education 
has never produced good results. Bureaucratic regulation and petti- 
fogging interference- should, therefore, be resisted by all means. 
Close dependence of the Universities on the State will undoubtedly 
curtail academic freedom and independent thinking. If we hand 
over our Universities to Governments which, after all, represent sec- 
tional or group interests, then we shall be in danger of making our 
Universities pale reflexions of merely one side of the opinion of our 
Country. But what we really want are many institutions among 
which there may be some which will not be afraid of unpopular truths 
and non-utilitarian studies. An institution that lives is an institution 
with a personality. If an institution is to have a personality, it 
must have a varied experience, intellectual, moral, administrative, 
and even pecuniary. In Universities in India, we must create per- 
sonalities. Rigid State Control will fetter the growth of such desirable, 
varied, and many-sided personalities, 
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Aotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification No. ©/458/90 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jangipur College, Murshidabad has been affiliated in History to the B.A. Hons. 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64 ie. with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A Part I Examination in 1965 
and B.A. Part II Exemination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. . J. C. MUKHERJEE 
The 27729th August, 1963. l Asst. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/450/67 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Viharilal College of Home & Social Science has been affiliated in Rabindra 
Sangit to the Pre-University and B.A. standards with effect from commencement of the 
session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at 
the Pre-University Examination in 1964, B.A. Part I Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part IT 
Examination in 1966 and not earlier. S 


Senate House, Calcutta. J. 0. MUKHERJEE - 
The 27th August, 1963. For Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No. 564/D.Phil. (Med.) 


Sri Amiyakumar Bose, 
11, Swinhoe Street, N 
Caleutta-19. 


Sir, 4 
I am directed by tho Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by -you for the D.Phil. (Med.) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. | 

Title of the thesis: “The effectes of lowered nutritional intake on the nutriture of 
pregnant women and their ofispring’’. ge . 


Yours faithfully, 
Senate House, Calcutta-12 N. BOSE 
The 16th August, 1963. For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/465/14 (Affl.) 


Ibis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the City College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Geography to the B.A. and B.Sc, 
Pass & Honours standards and in Physiology to the B.Sc. Honours standard with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1964-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in 
the abovementioned subjects at the B A. & B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1966 and B.A. 
& B. Sc. Part II Examinations in 1967 and not earlier. l : 


| fenate House, Calcutta. J.C. MUKHERJEE 
The 29th August, 1963. Asst. Registrar. -- 
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Notification No. C/828/Misc. Med. 


It is hereby notified for genera] information that the (1) R. G. Kar Medical College, 
(2) Medical College, (3) Seth Sukhlal Karnani Memorial Hospital, (4) National Medical 
College and (5) N. R. Sirear Medical College have been recognised as units of the 
University College of Medicine for teaching the B.A. course and the Chittaranjan Cancer 
Hospital and the Chittaranjan Seva. Sadan have been recognised for training in House 
Surgeonship for the purpose of admission to the D, A. course. . 


Senate House, Calcutta. G, C. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
The 11th October, 1963, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/878/66 (Ati.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial law, Accountancy, 
Business Organisation, Economic Geography, Secratarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com. Pass standard from the session 1964-65 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Com. 
Part I Examination in 1966 and B.Com. Part II Examination in 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. Ban. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 22nd October, 1963. l = Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No. 809/D. Phil. (8c.) 


~ + -= 


To 7 

Sri Mahitosh Sarkar, 

C/o. Dr. B. Chatterjee, Bengal! Engineering College, 
Botanic Garden, Howrah. ae. te 


Bir, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 

recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 

submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Sc.) Degree of this University and on the result of the 

viva-voce examicvation, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. i . 
Title of the thesis : ‘“Physico-Chemica! Properties of clay minerals” 


ii nos Yours faithfully, 
Senate Honse, Calcutta. . a . =. N. BOSE 
The 29th August, 1962.. ; For Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
- No. 794/D.Phil. (Se,) 


~ 


To | 

Sri Dipak Halder, 

C/o. Sti H. Mitra, Bh el hats. Se 
164, Lower Circular Rd., 
Caleutta-14 


Sir l 
' I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners o1 their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil ( Sc. ) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 
Title of the thesia: ‘Studies on the action of some antibiotics on vibrio-cholera” 


Yours faithfully, 
Senate House, Calentta-12 ; N. BOSE 
The 29th, August, 1963. ae l For Registrar. 


t. n osa 
b 
a 


/ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Calentte-12 


No. 781/D. Phil. (Se.) The 30th August, 1968. 


To 

Sri Nripendra Krishna Saha, 

Department of Chemistry, Sy ns of Uteh i 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U. 8. A 


k Fi 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you: that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjud cation of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Sce.) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: “Studies on Coal Tarphenols by the Technique of Counter-Current- 
Distribution” 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Caleutta-12 
No. 772/D.Pbill. (Arts) The 29th August, 1968. 
Sri Pranay Kumar Kundu, 
P.O. Sahaganj, 
Diet Hooghly. 


Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform yon that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D Phill, (Arts) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree, 


Title of the thesis: ‘‘Rabindranather Gitinatya-O-Nritya Natya” 
-- Yours faithfully, 


wee N. BOSE 
i For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Benate House, Caleutta-t2 


No. 799/D. Phil. (89.) The 80th August, 1963. 


To 
Sri Asit Kumar Mondal, 
113, Akhil Mistri Lane, 
Calcutita-9. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesia 


eubmitted by you for the D.Phil. (S:ience) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


_ Title of the thesis: ‘‘Some aspects of reproductive anatomy and Physiology of 
Salientia’’. 
Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Caleutta-12 


No. 789/D.Pbil. (8e.) The 80th August, 1963. 


To 

Sri Amarendra Riga hei ae 

Institute of Radio Physics & Electronics, 
92, Acharya P. C. Road, Calcutta-9, 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this Univers ty and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the afcresaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: “‘Studies on Combinational Switching Circuit Theory’’. 
Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
For Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. Senate House, Calcutta-12 


~ No. 804/D.Phil. (Sc.) . The 29th August, 1968 


To 

Sri Rathindra Kumar Bhattacharyya, 

Bengal Immunity Research Institute, 

89, Acharya J. ©. Bose Road, Calentta-16, i m 


Sir ; 

' I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the result of ie 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis : ‘Inter relationship of Dietary protein and Vitamin A in Metebolism':. 
Yours feithfully, 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Caleutta-12 
No, 862/D,Phil. (Arts) The 4th September, 1968 


Sri Sunil Kumar Sen, 
19/292, Russa Road South, 
Calcutta-33 


Sir 

' I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Aris) Degree of this University and on the result of viva- 
vores examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. l 


Tittle of the thesis: ee of Industrial Policy and development of India, 
1858-1914"", 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Calentta-12 


No, 897/D.Phil. (Arts) The bth September, 1969 


Sri Subrata Ray, 
Department of Economica, 
56A, B. T, Road, Calcutta-50. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board cf Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesia 


submitted by you for the D Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the regult of the 
Viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of thesis: ‘‘Fluctuations in India’s Balance of Payments (1900-1959) 
Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


į 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Senate House, Calcutta-12 
No, 891/D.Phil. 180.) The 5th September, 1963 


Sri Amitava Ghosa}, 
8/8, Rocpnegar, Ist floor, 
Delhi-6. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 


submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degres of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. | 


Title of the thesis: ‘Contribution to the theory of Dams"! 
Yours faithfully 


N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No, 886/D.Phil. (Agri) -~ 


Sri Sasanka Sekhar Chattopadhyay The bth September, 1968, 
Resenrch Officer, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 

Krishi Bhaban, New Delhi. 

fir, 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 


submitted by you for the D. Phil. (Agriculture) Degree of this University and on the result of 
the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: “Investigation on the culture and seed production of certain 
temperate vegetables under West Bengal conditions.’* 
Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
For Registrar 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


No. 881/D. Phil. (Sc) 


Md. Aktar Ahmed, - The 5th Sept., 1963,- 


7A, Cornfield Road, 
Flat-25, Caleutta-19. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recoromendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Sciencc) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-voce examination, you bave been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: “Studies on Dalin (diallyldettin Carbamidohydrazinc) end its 
analytical application (Macro and miero)” i 

Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


~ 


No. 875/D. Phil. (8e) 


Sri Patit Paban Mukherjee 
10/2, Satrughna Ghosh Lane 
Caleutta-12. 


The bth Sept., 1968, 


Sir, S 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate fto inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis: 
submitted by you for the D. Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the result of 
the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: ‘‘Studies on the Production of antibiotics from a Pocudomones”’ . 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


j UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


` 


No. 929/D. Phil. (Se.) 


Sri Sunil Kumar Kundu, 
Dept. of Theoretical Physics, 
Australian National University, Canberra, 


Australia. 


The 6th Sept., 1968. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Sc.) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
viva-yoce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: ‘‘Hxtended Source Model in Meson Theory” 

Yours faithfully, 
N., BOSE 


For Registrar 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No, 924/D Phil. (Se.) 


Sri Asis Kumar Deb Roy, 

C/o. Dr. B. Pathak, 7 cae 
Dept. of Applied Chemistry, Calcutta University, The 6th Sept., 1964. 
92, Acharya Prafalle Chandra Road, Cal-9. 


Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
sukmitted by yon for the D.Phil. (Sc.) Degree of this University and on the-result of the 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: ‘Possible uses of Lac Dye” 


Yours faithfully, 
For Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No. 1162/D. Phil. (Arts.) 

Sri Manindra Kumar Ghosh 
Clo. Prof. S. B. Dasgupta, The 16th Sept., 1988, 
Calcutta University, Asutosh Building, 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on the adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the result of 
the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree, 


Title of the thesis: Mahabharata by Saniay—A critical edition with Tntroduction”’ 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
For Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
l No: 1187/D.Sc. 


Sri Buddhadeb Biswas, E 
16/14, Beleghata Main Road, The 17th Sépt:, 1968, 
Calentta-10. 
Sir, 

Iam directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 


recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Sc. Degree of this Daiversity you have been admitted to the 


aforesaid degree. 
Title of the thesis : Geology of the Bengal Basin with Special Reference to Stratigraphy 


and micropaleontology."’ l Pe 

l Yours faithfully .: -.. 

N. BOSE -. =i 
For Registrar 
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. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No. 1146/D. Phil. (Arts) 


Sri Sachchidananda Ghosh, a = e 3 
64, Hari Ghosh Street, ee 


Caloutte-6. The-17th Sept., 1963. 
Sir, oy 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted thesis 
submitted by you for the D.Phil (Arte) Degree of this University and on the result of the 
vive-yoce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


- ‘Title of the thesis: ‘‘Iocal Finance in Urban Areas in West Bengal". 


- Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE 
= For Registrar 


A ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of the Vies-Chancellor 


No, §4-8486/62 Se. ee a Bo E Waltair, August 1, 1968. 
Enel : 
Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations September 1962—Reconsidération of the 
case of candidate with Reg. No. 2475 for the B.A. (O.R.) Degree Examination held 
< in Sept. 1962—Orders passed— a 3 
Read: 1. Petition dt. 22. 8. '63 from P. Purnachandra Rao candidate with Beg. No. 
2475 for the B.A. (O.R.) Degree Examination held in September, 1962. 
2. Proceedings of the Syndicate of even number dt. 23. 2. 68. 
3. Syndicate,Resolution dated 20. 7. 63. | ae : 
EET 


Ų-» 


` ORDER - 


The Syndicate is pleased to order that in partial modification of its previous resolution 
dated 28.2.’63 that -the period of rustication in respect of Mr. P. Purnachandra Rao 
candidate with Reg. No. 2475 for the B.A, (O.R.) Degree Examination held in September, 
1962 be reduced and that he be permitted to appear for the Examination in September, 1968 
instead of in September 1964. 


pob Enp ~- K V. GOPALASWAMY 
i Registrar 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY _ 
No, 84-2553.63 - Waltair, Dated, 11.7, '63. 


rd 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations, March/April, 1963. 
' . Ref: . Syndicate Resolution dated 15-6-1963. ` T 


or - = * ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
pofair means at the University Examination held in March-April 1963 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Hxemination for the period noted 
agsinsfeach. -L7 


~~ 1 eo 


~ Y r r= 


_ 
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5. No. Name of the candidate. Examination Reg. No. - Period of Rustication. 
1. M. V. Appa Rao B. 3c. (NE) 2856 Debarred for one year and 
2. I. Chandramohan Do. 2857 permitted to appear for the. 
8. K. Gandhi Do. 4168 . University Examinations to 
4. D. Subba Rao Do 4707 be held in March 1964 or 
5. C. Sitarama Reddi Dip. in Lib. Science. 14 thereafter. 
6. D. Basavapunnayya B. E, 1. 207 Do, a 
7. A. Satyanarayana B. E. I. 276 Do. 

K, V. GOPALASWAMY 


Registrar 
BANABAS HINDU UNIVERSITY. | 
Office of the Registrar 


- 


No. R. AC REGISTERED Ist August; 1908, 


A/D. 
Shri Jagannath Das Gujrati, 
K. 26/6, Rangildas Phatak, i 
Chaukhambha, Varanasi. 


Dear Sir, 


The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at their meeting held on 31s} J uly, 
1968, cancelled your B.Sc. Pt. IT Examination and rusticated you for ohe -year for having“ 


used unfair means at the above examination of 1963. Tha §.C.A.C., however, permitted you 
to appear at the B.Sc. Pt. II Examination of 1964 privately. The relevant rosolution of the 
S. C. A. C. is quoted below : - 


“Considered the report of the Committee (appointed by the S. C. A.-C. on 16.7, '68) to.” 
scrutinise the case of Shri Jagannath Das Gujrati who used unfair means at the B.Sc, Pt. IT’ 


Examination of 1963. a ee 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council noted the ingenious technique ` 
adopted by Shri Gujrati by removing blank sheets from anawer-books and by replacing 


Mw 


them by sheets containing written answers of expected questions and by further cancelling “ 


the answers of such questions which were not asked in the question papers of different 
subjects at the B. Sc. Pt. IE Examination of 1968. 

Considering the seriousness of the method adopted by him the Standing Committee of 
the Academic Council resolved that the B. Sc. Pt IT Examination of 1963 of Shri Gujrati 
be cancelled and he be rusticated for a period of one year with permission to appear at- the 
above examination of 1964 privately”. 


Yours feithfully, 
ILLEGIBLE 
Dy. Registrar (Academic) 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 


Ref. No. RAO/SCAC/ Registered A/D Dated Ang. 1, 1968. 


Shri Harjiwan Das Taksali, 
K. 87/48 Gwaldas Lane, 
Varanasi, 


ROLL No. 6l, B.Sc. (OLD) 


Dear Sir 3 : 
This is to inform you that since you werefound in possession of a torn page of a Book 


in the examination held on 3. 8.1963, which you have confessed as having remained on ~ 
your fable, your 1968 examination has been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear 


at any of the University examination before 1964. . 
Yours faithfully, 
ILLEGIBLE 
Dy, Registrar (ACAD.) 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar (Academic). 


Ref. No. RAC/SCAC Registered A/D Dated Aug., 1. 1963. 
Shri Jagdamba Pd. Rai, 
‘Vill. :—Khajura, 

P. O. :—-Baurwa, 

Dist. :—Ghazipur, 


- ROLL No. 62, B.Sc. (OLD) 
Dear Sir, © ~ Le foe 
This is to inform you that.since a blotting paper with some formulae written on it, 
was found underneath the Answer Book at the Mathematics Paper II examination held on 
2nd May, 1968, and since you have confessed as having left it on your table, your 1963 


examination has been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any of the 


University examination before 1964. 


Yours faithfully, 
_ ILLEGIBLE ` 
Dy. Registrar (ACAD.). 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY - = >= 
Office of tha Registrar eat 
(Academic) l a 
RAC/86/Registered A/D - mS 6th. July, 1969: 


To . | i ae . 
Shri Udaya Shanker Misra, Roll. No, 591 B.A. Pt. II, : A a 


S/o, Shri Ram Biles Misra, 
Vill :.Kushehen, - ; 
P. O. Adelpura, 
Dist, Mirzepur, 


Dear Sir; - 

_ This is to inform you that since three untorn and four torn pièces of blotting papers 
written with pencil were recovered from your possession and you were found copying from 
them in the examination held on 9-5-1963 you have been rusticated for Two Years and that 
your 1963 examination has been cancelled. Yow will not be permitted to appear at any of 


the University Examinations before 1963... 


Yours faithfully, 
: i Ilegible 
wor ote Dy. Registrar (Acad); 


__BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


" Office of the Registrar 
(Academic) 

. RAC/56/Registered A/D 
To, - - s - aT r 
Shri Ram Avadh Singh, Roll No, 739 B.A. (Old), ase 
S/o. Late Mahadeo Singh, E 
C/o. Ram Narayan Singh, 
113/80, Swarup Nagar, 
Kanpur, 


Dear Sir, 


. 6th July, 1983. 


wn 
” 


r 


+ Aw 


m 
P 


6 


_- This is to inform you that since three printed pages of a book and five hand written | 
slips were recovered from your. possession and you were found copying from thee pages ` 


in the examination held on 2-5-1963, you have been rusticated for ‘Pwo Years and thet your 


1963 examination has been cancelled You wiil not be permitted to appear ab any of the _ 


University Examinations before 1965. 


Yours faithfully, 
Iilegible 
HE. week Be Dee St Dy. Registrar (Acad). 
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BANARAS HINDD UNIVERSITY - 
Office of the Registrar 
(Academic) 
RAO/66/Registered A/D. 6th July, 1968. 


To 

Shri Ram Ashray Rai, Roll No. 276 B.A. Pt. IIL, 
S/o Shri Dharamraj Rai, 

Vill. & P.O. Barki, Ankori 

Via : Nokha 

Dist : Shahabad. 


Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that since two leaves (4 pages} of hand written manuscripts were 
recovered from your possession and you were found copying from these manuscripts in the 
examination held on 7-5-1968, yon have bən rusticated for Two Years and that your 1963 
examipetion haa’ been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any of the 
University Examinations before 1966. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tilegible 
Dy. Registrar (Acad) 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 
(Academic) 


RAC/66/Registered A/D. 6th July, 1963. 


To 

Shri Rem Dular Singh, Roll No 688 B.A. (Old), 
S/o. Shri Ram Surat Singh, 

Vill. & P.O. Khalilpur, 

Dist : Jaunpur. 


Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that since two hand written slips were recovered from your 
possession aud you were found copying from one of the slips in the examination held on 
2-5-1963, you have been rusticated for Two Years and that your 1963 Examination has been 
cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any of the University Examinations 
before 1966, 


Yours faithfully 
Tilegible 
Dy, Registrar (Acad), 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of thé Registrar 
(Academic) 


RAC/66/Registered A/D. 6th July, 1968. 


To 

Shri Jagadish Pd. Upadhyaya, Roll. No. 279 B.A. (Old), 
S/o. Gaya Prasad Upadhyaya, 

P 20/168, Bhelupura, 

Varanasi. 


Dear Sir, 

his is fo inform you that since six ledves torn from a book and eleven small hand- 
written chits were recovered from your possession and you were found copying from these 
pages in the examination held on 10th May, 1968, you have heen rusticated/for Two Years 
and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at 
any of the University examinations before 1965. 


Youra faithfully, 
Ilegible 
Dy. Registrar (Acad) 
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“BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 
(Academic) - 


r 


RAC/66/ Registered A/D i 6th July, 1963: 


To 
Shri Dina Nath Pandey, Roll No. 255 B.A. (Old), 


S/o. Shri Ram Narayan Pandey, 
Vill: Kasiawan, l : 
P.O. Jamalpur, = k 
Dist : Jaunpur. l es 


Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that since ton leaves (twenty pages) of hand-written papere were 
found from your possession and you were found copying from them in the examination held 
on 9-5-1963, you have been rusticated for Two Years and that your! 1963 examination has 
been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any ofthe University Examinations 
before 1965. í - 

Yours faithfally, 
Illegible 
Dy, Registrar (Acad) 
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